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I, 


Encouraged by the frankness of Consue- 
lo and by the perfidy of Corilla, who still 
urged him to appear again before the pub- 
lic, Anzoleto went to work with ardor; 
and at the second representation of Iperm- 
nestra, sang his first act with much more 
purity. The audience appreciated this. 
But, as Consuelo’s success increased in 
proportion, he was not satisfied with his 
own, and began to feel himself demo- 
ralized by this new proof of his inferi- 
ority. From that moment, every thing 


It 


seemed to him that they did not listen to 


wore a sinister aspect to his eyes. 


him, that the nearest spectators murmured 
humiliating observations respecting him, 
and that the benevolent amateurs, who 
encouraged him in the wings, appeared to 
pity him. All their praises had for hima 
double meaning, of which he applied the 
worst. Corilla, whom he went to consult 
in her box during the interlude, affected a 
frightened air and asked him if he were 
not ill. 

‘* Why ?!’’ said he impatiently. 

‘* Because your voice is husky to-day, 
Dear Anzoleto, 


cheer up; exhibit your powers which have 


and you seem depressed. 
been paralyzed by fear or discourage- 
ment.”’ 

‘* Did I not sing my first air well] !"’ 
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|she was giving me good advice. She 
acted from instinct and succeeded herself. 
| But whence can she have the experieuce 
to toach mo to overcome a sreluctaut pub- 
| lie 2 


my advantages, and they do not give me 
credit for the improvement in my manner. 
Let us try! Iwill return to my first 
boldness. Did 1 not prove, in my début 
at the Count’s, that I could dazzle even 
Did 
not old Porpora tell me that I had strokes 


those whom | could not persuade ? 
of genius! Courage, then, let this audi- 
ence fee] my strokes and be subdued by 
my genius.’”’ 

He made great efforts, accomplished 
prodigies in the second act, and was lis- 
tened to with surprise. 
others imposed silence to the applauses. 
The public at large inquired if that was 
sublime or detestable. 

Yet a little more boldness, and perhaps 
Anzoleto would have carried the day. 
But this check troubled him to such a de- 
that he lost 
failed shamefully in the remainder of his 
part. 


gree, his recollection, and 


At the third representation, he had re- 
covered his courage, and being resolved 
to pursue his own course, without listen- 
|ing to Consuelo’s advice, he hazarded the 
strangest caprices, the most impertinent 
extravagancies. O shame! two or three 
hisses broke the silence which had re- 
attempts. The 
_good and generous public, silenced the 
|hisses and began to clap; but there was 
'no possibility of deceiving one’s self res- 


ceived those desperate 


In following her directions, 1 lose | 


Some clapped, | 


THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 
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|seeing her,) but with a veritable terror. 
He felt the domination of that being, whe 
in public crushed him with all her gran- 
\deur, and in priva’e reassumed at her 
liking, the possession of his confidence 
and his will. During his agitation, he 
had not strength to conceal from Corilla 
how much he was attached to his noble 
betrothed, and what empire she still had 
Thereat, Corilla 
conceived a bitter spite, which she had the 
art to conceal; she condoled with him, 
confessed him; and when she knew the 
secret of his jealousy, she struck a gteat 
blow, in privately giving the Count no- 
tice of her own intimacy with Anzoleto ; 
thinking it certain that the Count would 
not lose so good an opportunity of inform- 
ing the object of his desires, and so ren- 
dering Anzoleto’s return impossible. 
Surprised at seeing a whule day pass 
in the solitude of her garret, Consuelo 
j became uneasy; and on the morrow of 
yet another day of fruitless expectation 
and mortal anguish, just at nightfall, she 


ever his convictions. 


wrapped herself in a thick cloak, (for the 
celebrated cantatrice was no longer pre- 
tected from evil tongues, by her insignifi- 
cance,) and ran to the dwelling which 
Anzoleto had occupied for some weeks; 
/a much better lodging than his former 
lone, which the Count had assigned him 
|in one of the numerous houses he owned 
\in the city. She did not find him there and 
|learnt that he seldom passed the night at 
| home. 

|- This circumstance did not enlighten her 
}as to his unfaithfulness. She knew his 


‘‘ Not nearly so well as you did the | pecting this benevolence for the individual, | habits of vagabondism, and thought that 
first time. I was so troubled at it in| and this censure for the artist. Anzoleto | not being able to accustom himself to such 


heart, as to be almost i/l.”’ 
‘* But they applauded me, neverthe- 


less.’ 


|tore his dress on reéntering his box, and 
|hardly was the piece finished, when he 


| ran to shut himself up with Corilla, a vic- 


|a@ sumptuous abode, he had returned to 
\some of his old haunts. She was about 
| to take the risk of searching for him, when 


‘‘Alas!—no matter; I am wrong to/tim to the most violent rage, and deter- | turning to repass the door, she found her- 
destroy the illusion. Go on, only try to| mined to flee with her to the ends of the | Self face to face with master Porpora. 


clear your voice.”’ 


** Consuelo,’’ thought he, ‘* believed 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


| earth. 

Three days passed without his seeing 
Consuelo. She inspired him not with ha- 
tred, nor with coolness, (at the bottom of 
his soul tormented by remorse, he still 


cherished her, and suffered mortally at not 
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| ‘*Consuelo,’’ said he to her in a low 
voice, *‘ it is useless to conceal your face 
from me; I have heard your voice and 
cannot be mistaken. Whatare you doing 
here, at this hour, my child ; and what do 
you seek in this house! 





ome 
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*‘T am searching for my betrothed,’’ 
replied Consuelo, taking her old master’s 
arm. ‘* And I do not know why I should 
blush to confess it to my best friend. | 
know that you blame my attachment for 
him ; but I could not tell you a lie. Iam 
anxious. I have not seen Anzoleto since 
the day before yesterday at the theatre. 
I think he must be ill.”’ 

** He ill?’’ said the professor, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘‘ Come with me, 
poor girl; we must have a talk ; and since 
you at last, determine upon opening your 
heart to me, I must also open mine to you. 
Give me your arm, we will converse in 
walking. Listen, Consuclo, and be deep- 
ly penetrated with what I am about to say 
to you. You can not, you ought not, be 
the wife of that young man. I forbid you, 
in the name of the living God, who has 
given me the feelings of a father towards 
you.”” 

**O my master !"’ replied she with sad- 
ness, ‘* ask of me the sacrifice of my life, 
but not that of my love.”’ 

** T do not ask it, I exact it,’’ answered 
Porpora firmly. ‘* That lover is cursed. 
He will be your torment and your shame 
if you do not abjure him on the instant.” 

‘‘ Dear master,’’ returned she with a 
sad and caressing air, ‘‘ you have told me 
so very often; but IJ have vainly tried to 
obey you. You hate that poor child. 
You do not know him, and I am certain 
that your prejudices will be overcome.” 

‘* Consuelo,”’ replied the maestro more 
forcibly, ‘‘I have thus far made to you 
enough of vain objections and very use- 
less prohibitions. Ihave talked to you 
as an artist to an artist. I saw nothing 
more in your betrothed than the artist. 


Now, I speak to you as a man, I speak of 


a man, I speak to you as a woman. 
That woman has wrongly bestowed her 
love, that man is unworthy of it, and the 
man who tells you so, is certain of what 
he says.”” 

‘OQ my God! Anzoleto unworthy of my 
love! He, my only friend, my protector, 
my brother? Ah! you do not know how 
he has helped me, and how he has re- 
spected me ever since I have been in the 
world! I must tell you.’ 
lo related the whole history of her life 
and of her love, which made but one and 
the same history. 

Porpora was moved but not shaken. 

‘‘ In all this,”’ said he, ‘‘ T ean see only 


your innocence, your fidelity, your virtue. 


As io him, I see well the need he had of 


your society, and of your teachings, to 
which, whatever you may think of it, I 
know that he owes the little knowledge 
he possesses, and the little he is worth ; 
but it is not the less trne, that this lover, 
so chaste and so pure, is the refuse of all 


the eemmon women of Venice, that he 


quenches, in houses of debauchery, the 


And Consue- | 
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ardors with which you inspire him, and 
that he thinks only of making the most 


‘out of you, while he satisfies elsewhere, 
his shamefal passions.’’ 
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‘* Be careful of what you say,’’ replied 


’ 
i 
i 


Consuelo with a stifled voice, ‘‘ I am ac- 
customed to believe in you as in God, O 
my master! 
Anzoleto, I have resolved to close my 
ears and my heart.— Ah! let me leave 
you,’’ added she, trying to withdraw her 
arm from that of the professor, ** you 
will kill me.”’ 

‘*] wish to kill your fatal passion, and 
by the truth I wish to restore you to life,’’ 
replied he, pressing the young girl's arm 
to his generous and indignant bosom. ‘ | 


I know 


that I cannot be otherwise; and on that 


know that Iam rough, Consuelo. 


account I have put off, as long as possible, 
the blow which I ain about wv inflict upon 
you. I had hoped that you would open 
your eyes, that you would understand 
what was passing around you. But in- 
stead of being enlightened by experience, 
you throw yourself blindly into the depths 
of the abyss. I will not let you fall 
therein! You are the only being whom 
[ have esteemed for ten years. You 
must not perish, no, you must not.”’ 

‘* But, my friend, I am not in danger. 
Think you that I lie, when I swear to 


you, by all that is sacred, that I have re- 


spected the oath made at the death bed of 


my mother’ Anzoleto respects it like- 
wise. I am not yet his wife, consequent- 
ly I am not his mistress.’ 

‘* But let him say the word, and you 
will be the one or the other.’’ 

- My mother herself made us promise 
_* 
‘‘ And you came this evening to seek 
the man who neither will nor can be your 
husband ?”’ 

‘* Who has told you so? *’ 

‘* Would Corilla ever allow him to’’ — 

‘*Corillat what is there in common 
between him and Corilla? ”’ 

‘‘We are but two steps from the 
dwelling of that girl. You sought your 
betrothed, let us look for him there. 
Have you the courage ?’’ 
| <‘*No! no! a thousand times, no!” re- 
plied Consuelo, tottering in her walk and 
supporting herself against the wall. — 
om Leave me some life, my master; do not 


| kill me before I have lived. TI tell you 


| . . 
that you kill me. 
| «It must needs be that you drink this 
‘eup,’’ replied the inexorable old man: ‘I 


fill here the part of destiny. 


| made only ingrates and therefore unfortu- | 


nates by my tenderness and kindness, | 
must speak the truth to those I love. 
That is the only good which can be per- 
formed by a heart dried up by misfortune 
‘and petrified by suffering. I am sorry, 


'my poor girl, that you have not a gentler 


But in whatever concerns | 


| 





eR one aaamnne ate ee | 
a 


/and more humane friend to sustain you im 


this crisis. But such as I have been 
made, | must operate upon others, and I 
must enlighten by the glare of the thun- 
derbolt, since 1 cannot vivify by the 
warmth of the sun. Therefore, Consue- 
lo, let there be no weakness between us. 


Come to this palace. I mean that you 


| shall surprise your lover in the arms of 


the impure Corilla. If you cannot walk, 
I will drag you. If you fall, I will carry 
you! Ah! old Porpora is still strong 


‘when the fire of divine anger burns in his 


heart.’” 

‘*Merey! merey!*’ eried Consuelo, 
paler than death. ‘* Let me still doubt — 
Give me one day, only one day to believe 
in him; I am not prepared for such an 
infliction.” 

‘*No! not a day, not an hour,"’ replied 
‘for when 
this hour has passed, [ may not find 


he with an inflexible tone: 


another opportunity to place the truth be- 
fore your eyes; and the day which you 
ask for, the villian would profit by, to 
bring you again under the yoke of false- 
hood. You shall come with me; I com- 
mand you, I require it.’’ 

** Well, yes! I will go,’’ said Consuelo 
recovering her strength, by a violent re- 
action of love. ‘I will go with vou, to 
prove your injustice, and the faith of my 
lover ; fur you deceive yourself uuworthi- 
ly and wish me to be deceived with you! 
Go on then, executioner as you are! I fol- 
low, and do not fear you.”’ 

Porpora took her at the word, and seiz- 
ing her wrist in his nervous hand, strong 
as a clasp of iron, he led her to the house 
in which he lived, where, having traversed 
all the corridors and mounted all the stair- 
cases, he reached with her an upper ter- 
race, whence could be distinguished, over 
a lower house which was completely un- 
inhabited, the palace of Corilla, dark from 
top to bottom, excepting one solitary win- 
dow, which was lighted and open in front 
of the black and silent facade of the de- 
serted mansion. It appeared from that 
window, as if it could be seen from no di- 
rection; for a jutting baleony prevented 
anything being distinguished from below. 
On a level, there was nothing, and above, 
only the roof of the house which Porpora 
inhabited, which did not front in such a 
way as to look into the palace of the can- 
tatrice. But Corilla did not know, that 
in an angle of that roof, was a ledge 
worked in lead, a sort of niche in the open 


air, whither, behind alarge stack of chim- 


Having | nies, the maestro, with an artist's eaprice, 


came every evening, to look upon the 
stars, to flee from his fellow men, and to 


dream over his sacred or dramatic sub- 


jects. Chance had thus revealed to him 


the secret of Anzoleto’s loves, and Con- 
suelo had only to look in the direction 


which he pointed out, to see her lover in 
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a voluptuous tete-a-téte with her rival. | 
She turned away immediately, and Por- 
pora, who, in the fear of some dizziness 
of despair, held her with a superhuman 
strength, reconducted her to a lower story, 
and led her to his study, the door and 
windows of which, he shut, in order to 
envelop in mystery, the explosion he an- 
tucipated, 
II. 

But there was no explosion. Consue- 
lo remained silent and as it were stunned. 
Porpora addressed her. She did not an- 
swer, and made him a sign not to speak to 
her; then she rose, went and drank, by 
great goblets, a large flagon of iced wa- 
ter which was standing upon the harpsi- 
the 
chamber, and returning, seated herself 


chord, made several turns through 
face to face with her master, without ut- 
tering a word. 

The austere old man did not compre- 
prehend the depth of her suffering. — 
‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ did I deceive you! 
And now what do you think of doing! ”’ 

A mournful shiver agitated the statue, 
and after having passed her hand over 
her forehead :—‘* | think of doing noth- 
ing,’’ said she, ** before I can understand 
what has happened to me?”’ 

** And what remains to be understood ?”’ 


7 All! for ] 


vou see ine occupied in searching for the 


understand nothing; and 


cause of my misfortune without finding 
W hat 


evil have | done to Anzoleto that he loves 


any thing which can explain it. 


me vo longer? What fault have I com- 
mitted to make me contemptible in his 
eyes ' You cannot tell me, since I myself, 
who read my own conscience, can see 
nothing there which gives me the key to 
QO! 


this mystery. It is anu inconceivable 


prodigy! My mother believed in the pow- 
er of philters: this Corlla, can she be a 
os 


ehild ' ”’ 
indeed 


magician 


‘* Poor said the maestro, 


‘* there is a magician at work 
here, but her name is vanity; there is in- 
deed a poison, but it is called Envy. 
Corilla may have poured it out, but it 
was not she who moulded that soul so fit- 
ted to 


circulated in the impure veins of Anzole- 


receive it. The venom already 


to. One dose more made him a traitor, 
instead of cheat that he was; unfaithful 
instead of ungrateful, that he had always 
been.”’ 

‘* What vanity, what envy?”’ 

‘* The vanity of surpassing all others, 
the vanity of surpassing you, rage at be- 


ing surpassed by you.”’ 

‘* Is that credible * Can a man be jeal- 
ous of the advantages of a woman! Can 
a lover hate the success of her he loves? | 
then there are many things which I do 
not know, and which I cannot eompre- 


hend.”’ 


| Consuelo, he is a woman. 


‘* You never will comprehend them, | 
but you will verify them every hour of| 
your life. You will know that a man) 
may be jealous of the advantages of a 
woman, when that man is an artist full of 
vanity; and that a lover may hate the| 
success of her he loves, when the theatre | 
is the atmosphere in which they live. | 
The reason is, an actor is not a man, | 
He lives only | 
upon diseased vanity; he thinks only of 
satisfying his vanity; he works only to| 
with The 


beauty of a woman does him an injury. 


intoxicate himself vanity. 
The talent of a woman effaces or disputes 
his own. A woman is his rival, or rath- 
er he is a woman’s rival; he has all the 
littlenesses, all the caprices, all the exac- 
tions, all the ridiculousness ef a coquette. 
Such is the character of most of the men 
attached to the theatre. There are grand 
exceptions ; but they are so rare, so meri- | 
torious, that we ought to prostrate our- 
more | 


selves before them, and do them 


honor than to the most learned men of 
science. Anzoleto is not an exception. | 
Among the vain, he is one of the most 


vain; this is all the secret of his con- 
duct.”’ 

‘* But what an incomprehensible ven- 
inefficacious 


what and 


llow 


him for his failure before the public? 


geance ; poor 


means? ean Corilla compensate 
If 
he had frankly told me his sufferings, — 
(ah ! there needed but one word for that,) 
I should have understood him, perhaps ; 
at any rate, I should have pitied him; I 
retired to make room for 


would have 


him.”’ 
‘** The characteristic of envious souls is 
to hate others in proportion to the happi- 


ness of which they deprive them. And 
the characteristic of love, alas! is it not 
to detest in the beloved object, those 
pleasures which we do not furnish. While 


your lover abhors the public which covers 
you with glory, do you not hate the rival 
who intoxicates him with pleasure? ”’ 

‘* You there say something which is 
very profound, my master, and upon which 


I wish to reflect.”’ 

‘Tt is something true. — At the same | 
time that Anzoleto hates you for your 
success on the stage, vou hate him for| 


his pleasures in the boudoir of Corilla.”’ 


‘*It is not so. I could not hate him, 
and you make me see that it would be| 


mean and shameful to hate my rival. | 


|There remains then the pleasure with 


which she intoxicates him, and of which | 
I cannot think without shuddering. But 
why? I know not. If it be an involun-| 
tary crime, then Anzoleto is not so guilty 
because he hates my triumph.’’ 

‘* You are very ready to interpret mat- 
ters so as to excuse his conduct and his | 
sentiments. No, Anzoleto is not innocent | 
and respectable as you are in suffering. | 


'quire solitude, absolute liberty. 


He deceives, he humiliates you, while 
you strive to excuse him. Moreover, I 
do not wish to inspire you with hatred 
and resentment; but with calmness and 
indifference. The character of that man 
carries with it the actions of his life. 
never can you change him. Make up 
your mind and think of yourself.’’ 

‘*Of myself! that is of myself alone! 
of myself without love and without 
hope ! ”’ 

‘*Think of the divine art, Consuelo, 
would you dare to say you leve that sole- 
ly for the sake of Anzoleto!”’ 

‘*] have loved art for its own sake 
likewise; I have never separated in my 
thought those two inseparable things; my 
I do not see 
how there can remain any power in me 
to love any thing, when the necessary 
half of my life shall be taken away.”’ 

** Anzoleto was for you only an idea, 
and that idea gave you !ife. You will 
replace him by another idea more grand, 
more pure, more vivifying. Your soul, 
your genius, your being in fine, will no 
longer be at the mercy of a fragile and 
deceitful form; you will contemplate the 
sublime ideal freed from this terrestrial 
veil; you will soar into heaven and will 
live in a holy: marriage with God him- 
~ 


life and that of Anzoleto. 


self.”’ 

‘* Do you mean to say that I will be- 
come a religieuse, as you formerly advised 
me !”” 

‘* No, you would thereby limit the ex- 
ercise of your genius to one branch and 
you must embrace all. Whatever you do 
and wherever you are, on the stage as in 
the cloister, you may be a saint, a ce-- 
lestial virgin, the betrothed of the holy 
ideal.”’ 

‘*What you say presents a sublime 
meaning, surrounded by mysterious fig- 
ures. Let me retire, my master, I need 
time to recollect and to know myself.”’ 

‘* You have said the word, Consuelo, 
you do need to know yourself. Hitherto 
you have not known your true self, in 
surrendering your soul and your future 
life to a being who is your inferior in eve- 
ry respect. You have not known your 
destiny, in not seeing that you were born 
without equal, and therefore without an 
associate possible in this world. You re- 
I wish 
for you, neither husband, nor lover, nor 
family, nor passions, nor ties of any kind. 
It is thus that I have always conceived 
your existence and comprehended your 
character. On the day that you give 
yourself to a mortal, you lose your divin- 
ity. Ah! if Mingotti and Molteni, my 


| illustrious pupils, my powerful creations, 


had been willing to believe me, they 
would have lived without rivals on the 
earth. But woman is weak and curious; 
vanity blinds her, vain desires agitate her, 
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caprice carries her away. What have 
they gained from the satisfaction of this 





restlessness ? storms, fatigue, the loss 
or alteration of their genius. Will you 
not be more than they, Consuelo! will 
you not have an ambition superior to all 
the false goods of this life’ Will you not 


wish to extinguish all the vam desires of 


your heart in order to seize the most 
beautiful crown which has ever been 
granted as a glory to genius ’”’ 

Porpora spoke a long while, with an 


energy and an eloquence which I cannot 


translate. Consuelo listened to him, with 
her head bent and her eyes fixed upon 
the floor, When he had said all —‘* My 
master,’’ answered she, ‘* you are great, 
but I am not sufficiently so to comprehend 
you. It seems to me that you outrage 
human nature in proscribing her most no- 
ble passions. It seems to me that you sti- 
fle the instincts which God himself has 


given us, in order to make a sort of deifi- 


cation of a monstrous and antihuman ego- 


tism. Perhaps I should understand you 
better if I were more of a Christian: | 
will strive to become so ; this is what [ 
can promise you.”’ 

She retired, tranquil in appearance, but 
agitated in the depths of her heart. The 


great and austere artist accompanied her 


even to her home, continually indoctrin- | 


ating, but not able to convince her. He 
did her much good nevertheless, by open- 


ing to her thought a vast field of pro-| 


found and serious meditations, in which 
the crime of Anzoleto was buried as a par- 
ticular fact, serving for a painful but sol- 
She 
passed long hours in praying, weeping, 
and reflecting ; 


emn introduction to infinite reveries. 


and then fell asleep with 
the consciousness of her virtue, and hope 
in a God willing to teach and to save. 
On the next day Porpora came to an- 
nounce to her that there would be a re- 
hearsal of Ipermnestra for Stefanini, who 
This latter 
was ill, kept his bed, and complained of a 


was to take Anzoleto’s part. 
loss of voice. Consuelo’s first movement 
was to run to his lodging for the purpose 
of nursing him. 
trouble,”’ 
fectly well; the physician of the theatre 
has ascertained that, and he will go this 


But 


evening to Corilla’s without doubt. 


Count Zustiniani, who understands what | 


all this means, and who consents without 


unmask the pretence, and has requested 
the good Stefanini to return to the stage 
for a few days.” 

‘* But my Anzoleto 


mean todo! Is he so much discouraged as 


God, what does 
to quit the stage!”’ 

‘* Yes, the stage of San Samuel. In 
a month he will leave for France with 


Corilla. Does that surprise you! He 


THE 


‘*Save yourself that 


said the professor ; ‘* he is per- 
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‘flies the shadow which you cast upon| covered by a shower of flowers, she was 


him. 


will betray, wheu he has ne more need of 
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her. 
Consuelo became pale and pressed both 


her hands upon ber heart ready to break. | 


He places his fate in the hands of | obliged to stoop in order to pick ap @ 
a less formidable woman, whom also he | crown of laurel. 


** Ah! the savage, fe- 
rocious wild beasts '’’ murmured she, as 


| she reéntered the wing. 


| 
| 


| 


Perhaps she had flattered herself with | 


the hope of bringing Anzoleto baek, by 
gently reproaeching him for his fault and 
offering to suspend her own débuts. This 
news was as the stroke of a dagger, and 
the thought of never again seeing him 
whom she had so loved, could not be re- 
alized by her mind. —‘* Ah! # is an ug- 
ly dream,”’ 


eried she, ‘‘ 1 must go and | 


find him and let him explain this vision. | 


He must not follow that woman, it would 
I eannot, I will not let him 
rush headlong into it; I will restrain him, 
I will make him understand his trae inte- 
rests, if it be true that he can comprehend 


be his ruin. 


nothing else. — Come with me, my dear 
master, do not let us abandon him thus. 
‘*] would abandon you and forever,”’ 


W hat, beseech 
that wretch, dispute his possession with a 
Ah! Saint 
your Bohemian origin, and endeavor to 
stifle its blind 
Come let us go: they are waiting for you 


commit such a meanness. 


Corilla' Cecilia, mistrust 


and vagabond imstincts. 
to rehearse. In spite of yourself, you will 
have a certain pleasure th's evening in 
like 


You will see a learned, modest, and gen- 


singing with a master Stefanini. 


| erous artist.’’ 
He led her to the Theatre, and there 


for the first time, she felt all the horror of 


an artist’s life, chained to the requirements 
of the public, condemned to stifle her own 
feelings, and repress her own emotions in 
order to obey the feelings and flatter the 
emotions of others. This rehearsal, then 


the dressing, and the performance of the 


evening were a horrible suffering to her. | 


Anzoleto did not show himself. 
after the morrow, she had to appear in 
an opera buffa of Galuppi: Arcifanfano 
re dea matti. This farce had been chosen 
comic actor. 


before made weep. 


gaiety, frightful to be seen by any one who 
could have understood it. When she re- 
turned to her box, she fell into convulsions. 


The publie wished her to come forth again, | 


that they might applaud her; she tarried 
and they made a horrible uproar ; they were 


ready to break up the benches, to scale 


| the barrier. Stefanini, who went to seek 


her, found her half dressed, her hair in | 


disorder, pale as a spectre; she allowed 
' herself to be led upon the stage, and there 


* My beauty, said the old singer to her, 
as he led her by the hand, ** you suffer 
much ; but these little things,’’ added he, 
presenting a wreath ef flowers which he 
had picked up for her, ‘* are a marvel 
You 
wil accustom yourself to them, and a time 
willcome when you will feel your suffer- 
ing and fatigue on those days only that 
they forget to crown you.”’ 

‘*Oh how vain and little they are! ’’ 
thought the poor Consuelo. Returned to 
her box, she fainted away literally upon a 
bed of flowers which had been gathered 
on the stage, and thrown peil-mell upon 
the sofa. ‘The tire-woman went out to 
eall a physician. Count Zustiniani re- 
mained for some instants alone by the 
side of his beautiful cantatrice, pale and 


lous specifie for all our miseries. 


broken like the beautiful jasmines which 
cried Porpora indignant, ‘‘ if you were to | 


The day 


At that moment of 
trouble and intoxication, Zustiniani lost his 
reason, and yielded to the foolish desire 
But 


his first kiss was odious to the pure lips 


strewed her couch. 


of reanimating her by his caresses. 
of Consuelo. She roused herself to re- 
pel him as if it had been the bite of a ser- 
“Ah! said she, 
excited in a sort of delirum; “ far from 


pent. far from me,”’ 
me all love, all caresses, and all sweet 
| words! no love! no husband! no lover! 
no family forme! my master has said it! 
liberty, the ideal, solitude, glory!’’ and 


she burst into such an agony of tears that 
the Count, terrified, threw himself upon 
| his knees before her, and strove to calm 
her. But he could say nothing healing 
to that wounded soul, and his passion, 
at that moment had reached its 
_highest paroxysm, expressed itself in 
spite of him. 


which 


He understood but too well 
in her the despair of the betrayed lover. 
He gave expression to the enthusiasm of 
‘a hopeful one. Consuelo appeared to 
hear him and withdrew her hand from his 


to please Stefanini, who was an excellent | with a vacant smile, which the Count 
Consuelo must needs exert | took for a slight encouragement. 
herself to make those laugh whom she had | 


Some men full of tact and penetration 


She was brilliant, in the world, are absurd in such enter- 
charming, jocose to the last degree, with | prises. ‘The physician arrived and ad- 
death in her soul. Two or three times sobs | ministered a calming remedy in the style 
| filled her breast and were vented in a forced | which they called drops. 
much regret that he should suspend his | 
débuts, has forbidden the physician to | 


Consuelo was 
‘then enveloped in her mantle and carried 
‘to her gondola, The Count entered with 
|her, supporting her in his arms, and al- 
ways talking of his love, even with a cer- 
tain eloquence, which it seemed to him 
At the end of a 
quarter of an hour, obtaining no response, 


must carry conviction. 


he implored a word, a look. 

‘** To what then shall I answer? ’’ said 
Consuelo to him, rousing herself as it were 
from a dream ; ‘* | have heard nothing.”’ 











Zustiniani, thengh at first discouraged, | 
thought that no better epportanity could 
eecur, and that this wounded soul would be | 
more accessible at the moment than after 
reflection and the counsellings of reason. 
fe therefore speke again, and found the | 
same silence, the same preoccupation, 
enly a sort of instinctive earnestness in 
repelling his arms and his lips, which 
eould not be mistaken, though it had ret | 
the energy of anger. When the gondo- 
ia reached the landing place, he strove to 
retain Consuelo vet an instant in order to 
obtain from her a more encouraging word. 
** Ah! signer Count,” replied she, with 
a cold sweetness, ‘*‘ excuse the weak con- 
dition in whieh I am; I have not heard 
0! 


Task vou to allow 


well, but 1 understand. yes! I have 
understood perfectly. 
me this night te reflect, te recover from 
the trouble in which I am. 


yes,—to-morrew I wil) reply to you with- 


‘To-morrow, 


ont evasior.”” 
' that 
is an age ; but [ must submit, if you per- 


** To-morrow, dear Consuelo, O 


mit me to hope that at least your friend- | 


ship—”’ 

‘*Q! yes, yes! there is room for hope,”’ 
replied Consuelo in a strange tone, as she 
placed her foot upon the bank: «* but do 
not follow me,’’ said she, making an im- 
perious gesture to thrust him back into 
the interior of the gondola: ‘‘ otherwise 
you will have no reason to hope.”’ 
indignation had restored 


but 


strength, which found voice in a frightful 


Shame and 


her strength ; a nervous, feverish 
sardonic laugh as she ascended the stairs. 

* You are very joyous, Consuelo! ”’ 
said to her in the darkness, a voice which 
almost struck her to the earth. ‘‘ I econ- 
gratulate you on your gaiety.”’ 

‘“*Ah! yes! ’’ replied she, forcibly seiz- 
ing Anzoleto’s arm, and mounting rapid- 
ly with him to her chamber; “I thank 
you, Anzoleto; you have good reason to 
congratulate me ; | am truly joyous; O! 
entirely joyous.”’ 
heard her, had al- 

When the blue- 
ish light fell upon their disfigured fea- 


of the 


Anzoleto, who had 
ready lighted the lamp. 
tures, they were afraid, each 
other. 

‘+ We are very happy, are we not, An- 
20leto’*’ said she in a harsh voice, and 
contracting her features with a smile, 
which brought a torrent of tears over her 
cheeks. ‘* What do 
happiness '”’ 

‘* | think Consuelo,”’ replied he, with a 
bitter smile and dry eyes, ‘* that we have | 


had some pains in subscribing to it, but 


you think of our 


that we shall end by becoming accus- 


tomed —”’ 
‘ You 


well accustomed to the boudoir of Co- 


have seemed to me already 
rilla.”’ 


‘© And as for you, I find you also well | 


not satisfied with your let! 


' movable 
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accustomed to the gondola of the Signor! her, with the arranged intention of de- 


Count.” 

* The Signor Count? — You knew 
then Angoleto, that the Count wished to 
make me his mistress? ”’ 

“And it was not to hinder you, my 


dear, that I discreetly beat a retreat.’’ 


‘* Ah you knew that? and that was the 
time you chose to abandon me? ”” 

* Have I not done well, and are you 
The Count 
is a magnificent lover, and the poor fallen 
débutant could not have contended with 
him, I imagine’? ” 

** Porpora was right: you are an infa- 
Out of this house ! 


mous man. 


/not deserve that I should justify myself, 


and it seems as if I should be sullied by 
Out, I say! 
But know beforehand that you cafi make 


having a regret for you. 


|your début at Venice, and re-appear at 


San Samuel with Corilla: never again 


‘shall the daughter of my mother tread 
the 


those ignoble boards, they call 
stage.”” 

‘* The daughter of your mother the 
Zingara goes then to play the great lady 
at Zustiniani’s villa, on the banks of the 
Brenta' That will be a beautiful exist- 
ence and | am rejoiced at it.’’ 


‘*O my mother! ’’ said Consuelo, turn- 


ing towards her bed and throwing herself 


on her knees beside it, with her face bu- 
ried in the covering which had served as 
a winding sheet for the Zingara. 
Anzoleto was frightened and penetrat- 
ed by this energetic movement, and by 
the he could hear 
Remorse 


struck a heavy blow upon his, and he ap- 


terrible sobs which 


rending Consuelo’s bosom. 
proached to take his friend in his arms, 


and to raise her. But she arose of her- 


self, and repelling him with a savage 
force, she threw him towards the door, 
erying to him :—-‘* Out of my room, out 
of my heart, out of my memory! to all 
eternity, adieu! adieu ! 

Anzoleto had come to find her with a 
thought of atrocious selfishness, and it 
was moreover the best he could conceive. 
He had not felt strength enough separate 
from her, and he had discovered a mid- 
dle course to conciliate all: this was to 
tell her that he was threatened in 


honor by the amorous projects of Zustini- 


her 


ani, and thus to withdraw her from the 


stage. ‘There was in this resolution, a 
homage rendered to the purity and pride 
of Consuelo. 
eapable of assenting to an equivoeal po- 
sition, and of accepting a protection whieh 
would make her blush. There was still 
in his culpable and corrupted soul, an im- 
faith the innocence of this 


young girl, whom he expected to find as 


in 


chaste, as faithful, as devoted, as he had 
But how can 
we reconcile this religious feeling towards 


left her some days before. 


you do 


He knew that she was in- 


| ceiving her, of remaining her betrothed, 
her friend, and not breaking with Coril- 
la? He wished to make this latter reén- 
ter with him upon the stage, and could 
“not think of detaching himself from her 


| at 2 moment when his success was about 


to depend upon her entirely. This bold 
| and mean plan was nevertheless formed 
in his thought, and he treated Consuelo 
like one of those madonnas, whose pro- 
tection the Italian women implore in the 
hour of repentance, and whose faces they 
veil in the hour of sin. 

When he saw her so brilliant and ap- 
parently so gay at the theatre in her comic 
part, he began to fear lest he had lost too 
much time in maturing his project. When 
he saw her enter the gondola of the 
Count and approach with a burst of con- 
vulsive laughter, not comprehending the 
distress of that soul in delirium, he 
thought he had come too late, and rage 
seized upon him. But when he saw her 
raise herself above his insults and drive 
him away with contempt, his respect fur 
her returned with fear, and he wandered 
a long time upon the staircase and the 
bank, waiting for her to recall him! He 
even ventured to knock, and implore her 
forgiveness through the door. But a deep 
silence reigned in that chamber, whose 
threshold he was never more to pass with 
He confused and 
vexed, promising himself to return on the 
morrow, and flattering himself that he 
** After all,” 
said he, ‘‘my project will succeed; she 
knows the Count’s love ; the job is half 
done.’’ Overcome by fatigue, he slept 
late, and in the afternoon he went to see 


Consuelo. retired, 


would be more fortunate. 


Corilla. ‘*Grand news!” cried she, 
stretching out her arms: ‘* Consuelo has 
gone '”’ 


‘*Gone ! and with whom, great God’ 
and to what country?” 

‘* To Vienna, whither Porpora has sent 
her to She 
She was 


engaged for the Imperial theatre, where 


await his own coming. 


cheated us all, the little mask. 
Porpora is to produce his new opera.” 

‘‘Gone! gone without saying a word 
tome!*’ eried Anzoleto, rushing towards 
the door. 

**Oh! it will do you no good to hunt 
said Corilla with a 
malicious Jangh and a look of triumph. 
**She embarked for Palestrina with the 
break of day, and far from 
here on the main land. Zustiniani, who 
thought beloved and was de- 
ceived, is furious; he is in bed with the 
fever. But he sent Porpora to me a short 
time since to ask me to sing this evening; 
and Stefanini, who is very tired of the 
stage and is impatient to go and enjoy the 
pleasures of retreat in his chateau, is 
very desirous to have you resume your 


for her in Venice,”’ 


is now 


himself 
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débuts. Therefore determine to reappear | 
to-morrow in Ipermnestra. As for me, I 
am going to the rehearsal: they are 
waiting for me. You can, if you do not 
believe me, take a turn through the city, 
and convince yourself of the truth.”’ 
‘“*Ah! fury!” 
have gained your point, but you tear my 
life from me.’’ And he fell in a swoon 


cried Anzoleto, *‘ you 


upon the Persian carpet of the courtezan. 


To be Continued. 


SONG, 

BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

O stream, forever fresh and full, 
That gleamest through the plain! 

For thee the punctual spring returns, 
To steep thy banks with rain; 

And when thy latest blossoms die 
In autumn’s chilly showers, 

The winter fountains gush for thee, 
Till May brings back the flowers. 

O Stream of Life! the violet springs 
But once beside thy bed ; 

But one brief summer on thy path 
The dews of heaven are shed. 

Thy parent fountains shrink away, 
And close their crystal veins, 

And where thy glittering waters ran, 
The dust alone remains. 

Giaham’s Magazine. 


LETTER FROM BROADWAY. — NO. IIL. 
To rue Harspincer. 

| have the greatest pleasure in assur- 
ing you that the Hareincer is received 
with great and increasing favor in New 
York, that its circle of readers (and | 
hope subscribers, although this does not 
always follow directly,) is weekly widen- 
ing and deepening ; for it is beginning to 
make its way among different strata of 
population from its own, which is a most 
desirable object. ‘The plan of the paper 
has evidently been well chosen; adapted 
admirably to the important part it has to 
play, and to the characters and times 
The ab- 


solute dearth of every thing in periodical 


among which it is to be played. 


literature with any life or freshness in it, 
recommends the Harbinger very widely 
to a general perusal, among the better in- 
formed of those who dislike , or are indif- 
ferent to the peculiar doctrines it advo- 
cates. This is a great point gained; 
and already I see the good effects of this 
state of things in the conversations of it- 
erary circles, and even in fashionable so- 
ciety. At the theatre, in hotels, on 
steamboats, in the picture-gallery, every 
where,— common-place conversation is 
often interrupted by a discursive discus- 
sion of some topic in the Harbinger; and 
thus are the people becoming gradually 
familiarized to the presence of that which 
they will at last have the courage to ex- 
amine. Last night I heard a fashiona- 
bly dressed man and woman, on their 


way to the Alhamra, engaged in a most 


‘In fact, I begin to note a marked perva-| 


| Wines, Furs, French Plate Glass, &c. 


eantile community 


they had. 
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deep and earnest discussion of the practi- 
calility of Association. Eloquent truths 
and fitly spoken, came to me between the | 





waves of omnibus-rattle and villanous 
cigar-smoke! Is not this something! | 
sion of all common things, with a new) 


and creative spirit. It does actually 
sometimes seem to me as if the world 
had been divinely breathed upon anew, 
and as if some great and glorious miracle 
were again about to be performed. 

Since my last we have had a great fire | 
in New York. What do you think?) 
Five millions worth of Silks, Teas, 
&ec., has been consumed, and the mer- 

lavish their sympa- | 
unfortunate sufferers. 


thies upon the 





Half a score of human skeletons lie bur- | 
ied beneath the ruins, and a hundred 
poor families have been deprived of a| 
bed to sleep on, or the few poor clothes | 
Well, let us do the rich men 
ample justice; the First Ward is very| 
Fifty of 
its leading men contributed a thousand | 
dollars for the relief of these hundred | 
This | 


was surely liberal, as times go: and es- | 


aristocratic and very wealthy. 


families; twenty dollars apiece. 


pecially, when it is considered that these | 


poor burnt-out wretches have helped to 
enrich their employers, by working for | 


' ated 
one sixth or one tenth their fair propor- 


tion of the income of society, all their 
iniserable lives. 
This fire is a pregnant subject of re- 


the architecture of cities, worthy to be 
discussed by a far abler pen than mine. 
To me it has appeared, ever since child- 
hvod, that the subject of architecture and 
building in cities, is less understood and | 
more distorted from the trne idea of har- 
mony aud symmetry, than almost any 
thing else I see about me. The tall,’ 
dark, and gloomy edifices and streets into 
which merchants all cram themselves to 
save a little space, which might easily be 
overcome by means of transportation ; 
the poor, ill-provided, and worse ventilat- 
ed tenements which the wealthy landlord 
erects for the poverty-cursed tenant,—and 
which he must take or have none, as all 
houses are alike whose rents are within 
his means; the filthy and inconvenient 
workshops of many trades; the magnifi- 
cent, airy and costly edifices, in which 
impertinence peddies law and justice to 
ignorance ; the grandness and extent of 
vur pauper-houses and hospitals; the su- 
perlative quality and expensiveness of the 
churches, every where erected in honor of 
‘*the meek and lowly Jesus ;’" the vast- 
ness of our public prisons ; al] these gro- 
tesque yet painful contrasts in city archi- 
tecture, have made me heart-sick. Yet 
one gets bravely over such squeamishness, 


light the next evening. 





they tell me, but it takes me longer than the 
rest ; for even now I never go about among 
the poor, and see in what utter squalidness 
of poverty they live, in what filthy and dis- 
gusting odors they breathe, and how un- 
comfortably, how miserably they eat and 
sleep,— without wishing for the power of 


converting all things into their realities, 


and thus restoring that universal harme- 
ny which is, after all, the only real fact 
extant. 

It was a sublime ard awfal speetaele, 
the blazing City, as tall house after house 
fell crashing to the ground, and rousing 
whole clouds of fiery dust, which rained 
flakes of flame over the infuriate and 
choking crowd, and fell hissing into the 
water for miles down the Bay. When I 
first saw the flame darting its keen 
tongues into the still grey air of the cold 
dawn, I was two miles off in Broadway ; 
and as I went towards the scene, it seem- 
ed like walking right into the perspective 
Gradually the stillness and 
beauty of the canvass began to quicken 
into reality, as a laggard fireman hurried 
by with his coat upon his arm, or a drow- 
zy watchman wakened from his morning 
nap to gaze with lack-lustre eyes. And 
now the street rapidly thickened with 
people ; the anxious faces of friends stop- 
ped a moment to tell me that it was “a 
terrific fire,’’ ‘‘ the whole City must inev- 
itably go,’’ and other commonplaces of 


of a picture, 


terror, and the crackling roar of the con- 
flagration, the shouts of the engineers, 


‘the murmur of the frightened throng, 
flection, and presents some thoughts on | 


filled ear and brain, while the eye drank 
in gigantic shapes of sublime and fearful 
devastation. ‘The picture had become 
reality. 

But the strangest, the most picturesque, 
and by much the mournfullest seene of 
any, was that on the Battery, by moon- 
In the broad line 
of that glorious promenade, where the 
dead smoke of the smothered conflagra- 
tion kept up a never-ceasing war with 
the fresh sea-breeze, crouched a thousand 
people, men, women, and children, barri- 
caded with beds, and broken bottles, and 
disjointed tables, and creaking cradles, 
whom the last few hours had driven from 
their dens like rats from their holes, and 
left houseless and homeless, and yet very 
little worse off than they had been in 
their best. Nay, as I saw these weary 


and woe-begone women sitting upon 
their heels, weeping desolately over their 
pale, wan, and sickly children, whose 
faint lips moved gratefully in the fresh 
breeze, from the dancing water, and 
whose eyes seemed to be dimly inquiring 
their destiny of the golden moon, gushing 
down through the cool musical branches, 
I doubted if these poor creatures had not 
gained by the exchange of home for this 


calm bivouae beneath the starry night. 











THE BOB-O-LINK, 


Merrily sings the fluttering Bob-o-link, 
Whose trilling song above the meadow 
floats ; 
The eager air speeds tremulous to drink 
The bubbling sweetness of the liquid notes, 
Whose silver cadences do :ise and sink, 
Shift, glide, and shiver, like the trembling 
motes 
in the full gush of sunset ; one might think 
Some potent charm had turned the auroral 
tlame 
Of the nighit-kindling North to harmony 
That in one gurgling rush of sweetness came 
Mocking the ear as once it mocked the eye, 
With varying beauties twinkling fitfully. 
Lew hovering ir the air his seng he sings 
As if he sheok it from his tremh\ing wings. 


The Herald of Freedom. 


For the Harbinger. 
UNION OF ALL REFORMERS. FUR ONE 
GREAT REFORM. 

The evils that afflict society have been 
criticised by the progressive spirit of the 
age, and organized efforts have been made 
for their correction. 

Every prominent abuse of the human 
faculties, every prevailing vice, every 
oppressive and degrading relation that 
prevails, has caused the friends of hu- 


manity to array themselves in bands, for 


the purpose of resisting, and if possible of 


eradicating, some oue or more of th 
evils that disgrace our age and country, 
and these bands have been justly entitled 
Reformers. 

The Democratic Party is an organiza- 
tion of reformers, whose principles tend 
\ 


to perfecting our political system, by 


securing to each citizen the greatest 
amount of individual independence, but 
th ay have made but little progress, be- 
cause their leaders, corrupted by place 
and power, have almost always foune 
that their interests were hostile to the 
principles of their constituents. 

The Abolition movement, 


Sineere,. ar- 
dent, heroic with attacks upon chattel 
slavery, has not succeedk d, because those 
engaged in it have not pereeived that it 
was only one of the many modes of op- 
pression that the productive laborer has 
to endure, which every where condemn 
him to ignorance and want. 

The Temperance reformers have done 
much real good, but they find a constant 
tendency to reaction, from the great in- 
ducements to accumulate wealth by a 
traffic injurious to society ; from the too 
frequent profligaey of the rich, and from 
the despair of the weak, who fail in the 
universal conflict of interests, and from 
the merely animal education that is the 
lot of the mass. 

The Peace Societies are built upon a 
noble foundation of justice and ohilan- 
thropy, but must not expect success in 


establishing permanent peace, or its pa 
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rent, jnstice, in the intercourse of nations, | 
while the internal affairs of life are in all 
their ramifications, established upon the | 
right of conguest. Why shall not the’ 
laws, which create motives in all men to | 
obtain from all their fellow citizens, by | 
cunning, or any force not expressly for- | 
bidden by the law, all their lands, houses, 
merchandize, also | 
stimulate nations to foreign conquest and | 


goods, wares, and 


warlike aggression * 


The Moral Reform Society and its) 
auxiliaries are engaged in a nobie attempt, | 


but are entirely unable to stem the head- | 


long tide of depravity, which is the natu- | 
citizen, and a full and complete educatios 


ral result of the false and corrupting re- 
lation that exists between capital and 
labor; continually increasing the power 
of the luxurious Idler to spread the al- 
lurements to infamy in the presence of 
half-starved and squalid industrials. 

Associationists, a rapidly increasing 
band of Reformers, are also earnest in 
their endeavors to evade the evils of the 
age, and by coustructing a township upon 
principles of scientific justice, they hope 
to lead the way to a brighter future for 
Humanity. 

The National Reformers, who contend 
for the freedom of the public lands, are 
also striving for the right, and with most 
heroic energy; and if right gave might, 
they would have all the power their prin- 
ciples demand. 

Still none of these reforms has any 
other rational hope of complete success, 
except by and through the- union of all 
these reforms, in one grand, constructive, 
conservative, and radical movement. 
There are several principles of our 
polity, which are universally ac- 
cepted as maxims of government, which 


social 


touch the heart of each of these questions. 
Any one of these political maxims, if 
carried into full effect, would soon cure 
all the ills for which these several classes 
of reforms are seeking a remedy; as for 
example, 

Tenures of Land. 'The feudal tenures of 
land were granted to the landholders for 
such considerations as would be the best 
guarantee for the cultivation of the land 
and the suppert of the cultivator. Were 
the same considerations exacted now, we 
should never hear a human being complain 
for want of employment, nor a people 
complaining of scare 


Taxation. It 


that to repel invasion, the government 


ity or high prices. 


is an accepted maxim, 


has the right to draw the last grain of 


corn, the last dollar in money, and the 
last drop of blood in the nation. Now 
we, the people of these United States, 
are invaded by powers foreign to the prin- 
ciples of our social compact, namely; we 
are invaded by countless hordes of men and 
women, Whose destiny, under the present 


svstem, 18 ignorance, want, vice, and 


every manner of degradation. We are 
invaded by monopolized land and ma- 
chinery, with all the social horrors that 
afflict Europe at this time, and which are 
sure to follow in their train. We are not 
only invaded, but subjugated by the com- 
mon law, and other state mechanism, de- 
rived from Great Britain, which have no 
positive power except to do wrong, and 
only a negative power to do right. All 


| these invaders of the Democratic principle 


can be conquered by the judicious and 
constitutional use of the taxing power, 
applied to check monopolies and secure 
an independent sphere of labor to each 


to each child. 

There is wisdom, there is virtue, there 
is philanthropy enough in the reformers 
of the present day, if they will come 
together in a loving and liberal spirit, to 
devise a peaceful, and thorough plan of 
national, state, county, and town, reform. 
Therefore, brethren in the cause of hu- 
man progress, do not fail to attend the 
meeting for that great object, on the second 
Tuesday in October next. 

For the Harbinger. 


THE SCEPTICISM OF THE AGE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


In the age in which we live, the ele- 
ments of a new social and religious unity 
are floating, scattered throughout a great 
conflict of efforts and wishes, the object 
of which is just begining to be under- 
stood, and the links of connection to be 
forged by some superior spirits only ; and 
even they did not arrive at once at the 
hope which now sustains them. Their 
faith has passed through a thousand tri- 
als; it has escaped a thousand dangers ; 
it has surmounted a thousand sufferings ; 
it has been opposed by all the elements 
of dissolution in which it had its birth ; 
and even now, combatted and repelled by 
the egotism, the corruption, and the eu- 
pidity of the times, it undergoes a kind 
of martyrdom, and issues slowly from the 
bosom of the rains which strive to bury 
it. If the great intelligences and the 
great souls of the century have been 
obliged to struggle with such trials, how 
much more must beings of a humbler 
condition and a more common stamp have 
doubted and trembled in passing through 
this era of atheism and despair! 

W hea we have heard raised above this 
hell of wailings and of curses, the great 
voices of our sceptically religious, or re- 
ligiously sceptical poets, Goethe, Chat- 
eaubriand, Byron, Mickiewiez; expres- 
sions so powerful and sublime, of the 
dread, the ennui, and the sorrow with 
which this generation is stricken, have 
we not with reason attributed to our- 


selves the right of breathing forth our 
and of erying, as did the dis- 


wail alse; 
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ciples of Jesus: ‘* Lord! Lord! we per-| belief; for each of us holds a place, how-| (LATMS OF AGRICULTURE UPON THE 
ts ish!’? How many of us have taken the| ever small it may be, in the history of BUSINESS COMMUNITY. 
. pen to tell of the deep wounds our souls|the age. Posterity will enregister in- To Merchants, Manufacturers and others 
have received, and to reproach contempo- | deed only the great names, but the shout on the Caletuities of Trade: 
) rary humanity with not having built for| we have raised will not fall back into the} The vicissitudes attendant on trade have 
us an ark in which we could find a ref-| silence of eternal night; it will have essentially aided in enforcing the claims 


awakened the echoes; it will have excit-| 4nd advantages of Agriculture upon the 
attention of the business community gen- 
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; fi uge from the tempest. 
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Above us, do we not find examples | 
among those poets, who, from the energy 
of their genius, seem more in unison 
with the hardy spirit of the age? Did 
not Hugo inscribe ‘* Necessity ”’ 
the frontispiece of his most beautiful ro- 


upon 


ed controversies; it will have impelled 
intolerant spirits to stifle its barst, and 


generous intelligences to soften its bitter- 


ness; it will, in a word, have produced 
all the good and evil which were its 
Providential mission to produce; for 


erally, upon the Manufacturer, Mechanic, 
| Merchant, and ‘* professional man,’’ as 
‘upon the “ natural born’? Farmer him- 
‘self. 

| Singular as it may seem to the anre- 


flecting, the statistics of our cities and 


|towns will prove that the operations of 
doubt and despair are severe maladies, | the trading world are subjected to more 
which the human race must undergé to| than lottery-like uncertainty, for where- 
Dolbt | 25, in lotteries there may be not “ two 
| blanks to a prize,’’ there is a still larger 


Oe 60. wore, 


oe 


mance? Did not Dumas draw in his An- 
thony a beautiful and great soul in des- 


Did not Joseph Delorme breathe | 


pair? accomplish its religious progress. 


forth a song of desolation? 


Did not Bar-| 
bier cast a sombre glance over this world, | 


is a sacred, imprescriptible right of the, 


human conscience, which examines, to | 


proportion of disaster resulting to persons 
whose fortunes are embarked in trade. 


ei ee 


The history of the trading community, 
in almost any given district, conclusively 
proves the startling fact that full three 


which appeared to him only through the | 
And we, 


adopt or to reject its belief. Despair is| 


terrors of the hell of Dante? the fatal crisis, the fearful paroxysm. 


eer 


es 


een ee 
were, 
vp 


inexperienced artists, who follow in their 
footsteps, have we not been fed upon the | thing. 
bitter manna which they have spread up-| the soul towards thee; it is the most un- 
on the desert of mankind? Were not 
our first essays plaintive chants! Have 
we not tried to tune our timid lyre to the 
pitch of their brilliant one? How many 


of us, I repeat, have answered to them 


impeachable evidence of thy existence in 
us, of thy love for us, since we cannot 
lose the certainty of that existence and 
the feeling of that love, without falling 
at once into a frightful night, full of ter- 
ror and mortal anguish. 

I do not hesitate to believe, that the 
Divinity has a paternal solicitude for 
those, who, far from denying Him in the 
intoxication of vice, weep for Him in the 


from afar hy a chorus of groans? 

We were so many that we could not 
be numbered. And many among us who 
have again become attached to the life of 
the age, many others, who have found 
in pretended or sincere convictions, a 
countenance or a consolation, now look | forever from the eyes of those who dis- 
cuss him with a cold arrogance, he is ve- 
ry near to reveal himself to those who 


seek him in tears. 


back and are terrified to see that so few 
years, so few months perhaps, divide | 
them from their age of doubt, their time | 
of affliction. 

According to the poetic expression of 


the Dziady, the Conrade of Mickiewicz 
is sustaihed by angels, at the very mo- 
ment when he rolls in the dust, cursing 
God who abandons him: and Byron’s 
Manfred refuses to the spirit of evil that 
soul which the demon has so long tor- 
tured, but which escapes him at the hour 
of death. 


This beautiful prayer must have been 


breathed by Barry Cornwall’s heart, while 
sitting at his qniet fire-side, looking in the 
face of his sweet wife, and rocking the cradle 
of his ** golden-tressed Adelaide.”’ 
| ‘TOUCH US GENTLY, TIME.’ 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

Touch us gently, Time : 

Let us glide adown the stream 
Gently,—as we sometimes glide 

Through a quiet dream! 


one among who at least, has re- 
mained faithful to his religious sorrow, 


we have all doubled the cape of Tem- 


us, 


pests, around which the storm had so 
long kept us wandering and half wreck- 
ed; all the Pacific | 


ocean, in the resignation of mature age ; | 


we have entered 
a few, sweeping along with full sails, 
filled with hope and strength; the great- 
er number, panting and powerless, from 
having suffered too much. Well! what- 
ever be the Pharos which has lighted us, 
whatever the port which has given us 
shelter, sliajl we have the bad faith to) 


deny our fatigues, our reverses and our 
k? Shall a 


puerile self love, the dream of a false | 


imminent danger of shipwrec 
greatness, make us wish to efface the re- | Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three , 
One is lost,—an angel Jed 

To the azure overhead ! 


membrance of the terrors we felt, of the | 
cries we uttered in our torments? Can | 

e, ought we attempt it. For myself, | 
T -think The higher our claim 
to be sincerely and loyally converted to 


we 


not. Touch us gently, Time: 

We’ve not proud and soaring wings ; 
Our ambition, Our content, 

Lies in little things. 
Humble voyagers are we 
O’er life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime, 


Touch us gently, gentle time! 


new doctrines, the more ought we to 
confess the truth, and allow to others the | 
right of judging our past doubts and er-| 
rors. It is solely on this condition that 
they can know and appreciate our actual 


But, O my God! that despair is a great | 


horror of solitude; and if he veil himself} realised, it furnishes, 


quarters (aye, even a larger portion) of 


It is the most ardent appeal of| merchants and manufacturers are driven 


from their stores with shattered fortunes 
/and mind depressed; aggravated by the 
'reflection that in prosperity they had neg- 
lected to make suitable provision of agri- 
cultural property and knowledge, which 
_would have provided a comfortable home- 
stead, at least, for their declining years ; 
thus guarding their families from being 
| thrown upon the cold charity of the world, 
or from having recourse for a wretched 
/and precarious livelihood to some revolt- 
ing employment. 

| Though Farming holds out no decoy- 
|ing hopes of large fortunes to be speedi/ 
| if stuaedl wit 
/economy and industry, in the first place a 
|certain shelter, with unfailing means of 
comfort and independence to those who 
| apply their intellect as well as diligence 
in cultivating the soil ; and in what branch 


Tn the strange and magnificent poem of | of industry can intellect be more advan- 


|tageously employed for promoting indi- 
_ vidual happiness and national welfare? 
Far be it from our thoughts, in any 
| wise to undervalue the importance of 
/mercantile and manufacturing pursuits ; 
/too highly do we esteem them, as promo- 
ters of civilization and indispensable pur- 
|chasers and consumers of the surplus 
| fruits of Agricultural industry itself. The 
Merchant and Manufacturer, when just 
and liberal, as well as intelligent and en- 
terprising, may be classed among the no- 
blest of our race; for doubly honored 
should they be, who, daily beset with the 
multitudinous allurements of the world, 
and exposed to its most unexpected and 
trying vicissitudes, yet, in spite of all 
these, pursue the course of honor triumph- 
antly through life. But surely a reason- 
able degree of attention to Apriculture 
and Horticulture ; attention in storing the 
mind with valuable information on the 
theory and practice of arts which lie at 
the bottom of all earthly pursuits. Sure- 
ly, surely, such attention cannot injurious- 
ly interfere with assiduous devotion to 
commercial and other industrial pursuits, 
but, on the contrary, afford, by diversity, 
|that occasional recreation which gives 
| power to prosecute them more vigorously. 
| The history of the whole trading com- 
|munity speaks volumes of admonition on 
| the importance of making for your fami- 
| es, in days of prosperous adveuture, 
|some certain substantial terrafirma provis- 
‘ion, however small, for your families, 














Even amid the turmoil with which we are | 


surrounded in these large cities, the fol- 
towing startling assertions, made recently 
in public discourse by a distinguished cit- 
izen of New England, will scarcely fail 
to force their way to the anxious atten- 
tion of every prudent business man. We 


respectfully wish it to be borne in mind, | 


that it will be one of the leading objects 
of the Farmers’ Lisrary, to a: 
traecting the attention of such men toward 
the pleasures and advantages of rural pur- 
suits, and to inculcate on all such the 
propriety of securing (while fortune en- 
ables them honestly to secure,) a com- 
fortable little farm, however small, for 
‘* the family,’’ where the trader, unfortu- 
nate in business, asa large portion of them 
sooner or later become, may spend the 
evening of his life, with the comforting 
reflection that, while he could justly do it, 
he had the prudence and intelligence to 
provide a homestead, beyond the reach of 
fraud or accident at home, or the disasters 
of the sea. For such men, as well as for 
those whose only business now is Agri- 
culture, we design the ‘‘ Farmers’ Li- 
BRARY,’’ and flatter ourselves that we 
may look to the trading community, to 
the prosperous Manufacturer, and the for- 
tunate Mechanic, for such a share of pa- 
tronage as will indicate that the coniforts 
and amusements of Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture are daily appreciated in the in- 
tervals of business; and that they agree 
with us in the opinion, that nothing can 
be more expedient than to provide a snug 
farm as a retreat for wives and children, 
when driven from the city by enfeebled 
health, declining business, or, otherwise, 
total bankruptcy, — until circumstances 
lead him to occupy it himself, it may af- 
ford an honorable field of industry and in- 
tellectual employment for a son, who 
might otherwise be wasting his life and 
energies in town; or may be rented at a 
saving interest to a good tenant. ‘To ei- 
ther of these, the ‘* Farmers’ Lirerary, 
and Monthly Journal of Agriculture,”’ 
might be turned over, to excite inthe one a 
fondness for agricultural science and lite- 
rature, and so practically instruct the ten- 
ant as to secure certain improvement of 
his property and easy payment of his 
rent. 

Let those who have not carefully re- 
flected on these matters, now maturely 
consider the statements made by Gen. | 
Dearporn, in a Lecture delivered before 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
While contrasting Agricultural and Mer- 
cantile pursuits, he remarked that men 
should instil into their Son8 a Jove of Agri- 
culture. He declared that he would pre- 
fer a cottage in the country, with five 
acres of ground, to the most splendid 
palace that could be erected in the city, if 
he must depend upon the success of mer- 
chandize to support it. _ He then went on 
to say, ‘‘that having been some fifteen 
years in the Custom-house, in Boston, he 
was surprised to find, at the close of bis 
term, an entire new set of men doing bu- 
siness there. This induced him to look | 
into the subject, and he ascertained, after | 
much time and research, that ninety-seven | 
out of every hundred who obtained their | 
livelihood by buying and selling, failed, | 
or died insolvent. He then submitted his | 
calculation to an old merchant of great | 
experience, who confirmed it in every | 
particular. | 


«The statement 


made by General Dear- | 
born, appeared so 


startling, so appalling,” 


In at- | 
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says an intelligent observer, “ that | was in- 
duced to examine it with much care, and [ 
| regret tosay | found it true. I then called 
| upon a friend of mine, a great antiquarian, a 
| gentleman always referred to in all matters 
relating to the city of Boston, and he told me 
that in the year 1800, he took a memorandum 
of every person on long wharf, and that in 
1840, (which is as long as a merchant contin- 
ues business,) only five in one hundred re- 
mained. They had all in that time either 
failed or died destitute of property. I then 
went to a very intelligent director of the 
Union Bank (a very strong bank); be told me 
that the bank commenced business in 1798, 
that there was then but one other bank in 
Boston, the Massachusetts Bank, and that the 
bank was so overrun with business, that the 
clerks and officers were obliged to work un- 
til twelve o'clock at night, and all Sundays; 
that they had occasion to look back a year or 
two ago, and they found that of the one thous- 
and accounts which were open with them in 
starting, only six remained; they had in the 
forty years either all failed or died destitute 
of property. Houses whose paper passed 
without a question, had all gone down in that 
| time. Bankruptcy, said he, is like death, and 
almost as certain; they fall single and alone, 
and are thus forgotten, but there is no escape 
from it, and he is a fortunate man who fails 
young. Another friend told me that he had 
occasion to look through the Probate Office a 
few years since, and he was surprised that 
over ninety per cent. of all the estates settled 
there, were insolvent. 
days, I have gone back to the incorporation 
of our banks in Boston. I have a list of the 
directors since they started. This is, how- 
ever, a very unfair way of testing the rule, 


for bank directors are the most substantial | 


menin the community. In the old bank; 
over one-third had failed in forty years, and 
in the new bank a much larger proportion. 
I am sorry to present you with so gloomy a 
picture, and [ trust you will instil into your 
sons, as Gen. Dearborn recommends, a love 
of agriculture, for, in mercantile pursuits, 
they will fail toa dead certainiy.” 


Are the business men of New York, | 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, New 
Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Lou- 
is, more prudent, sagacious or successful 
than those of Boston’ And whether 
they are or not, the foregoing extraordi- 
nary facts indicate the propriety with 
which we invoke the business communi- 
ty, to bestow more attention upon Agri- 


culture, for recreation in the season of 


prosperity, and for sure refuge in adver- 
sity. 
The Farmers’ Library and Monthly 


And within a few) 


: 
Journal of Agriculture, (consisting each | 
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DR. BUCHANAN THE NEUROLOGIST. 
New York, July 26, 1845. 
| To THE Harsincer: 


| The following article, about Dr. Bu- 
'chanan and his wonderful discoveries, 
has been sent to me, marked, in the 
‘7 South Western Farmer,’ Raymond; 
| Mississippi, the editor of which paper has 
| gotten hold, somehow, away down there 
|in the eane-brake, of some capital ideas; 
'and I don’t know how I ean do 80 much 
_good with it in any other way, as by send- 
‘ing it to you. I do this for two reasons: 
first, to bear testimony to the talent, in- 
tegrity, and traly noble character of Dr. 
Buchanan, who is well known to me; 
and, next, to show how far and how deep 
| the new thoughts which are bursting forth 
|in the heart of humanity, already begin 
| to glow and burn. ‘‘ Raymond, Missis- 
| sippi,’’ a little metropolis of cotton plant- 
‘ations, surrounded by negro slaves and 
' brutal task-masters, whose streets echo 
more frequently to the crack of the negro 
whip, the ery of the lacefated victim, the 
vacant Jaugh of the midnight carousal, or 
the pistol-shot of a street brawl, than to 
any more humanizing sounds, has a Press 
which dares to talk without winking, 
about ‘*‘ Neurology, Mesmerism, Sweden- 
borgianism, Socialism '’ !— where are we 
going * and what is about to happen? 
But I ought to tell you, that this good, 
honest Editor is sorely bestead in his per- 
ilous course. The same paper from which 
I take the extract I send you, contains an 
appeal to his delinquent subscribers to pay 
up a portion of their dues, and thus save 
him from ‘‘ sacrificing a home which he 
had purchased for the shelter of his fami 
ly,’’-— which, however, he is ready to do 
if they won't pay! Good fellow! brave 
fellow ! may God reward you; for truly, 
you have fallen on an evil place, for the 
promulgation of such a creed as your's 
| must be. 





F. 


‘‘Tue New Science or Nevrotocy. 


. . a. - * | 
_with every species of information con- | 
/nee* d with the culture and management | 


_well-meant enterprises of this sort are | 


'share of that patronage, which will ena- 


number of not less than 100 pages,) of | The founder of this new science, Dr. Jos. 
which the first number is herewith pre-| R. Buchanan, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
sented to the public, was established part- | has recently delivered in our village, near- 
ly with a view to supplying Merchants | ly a dozen lectures ; three of them public, 
and Manufacturers, as well as Farmers| and the remainder to a private class of 
some fifteen gentlemen. Having been 
well acquainted with Dr. Buchanan per- 
sonally some five years, and still longer 
as a fellow inquirer after Truth, it was to 
us a matter of unaffected joy to hail his 
arrival in our midst. 

‘** Many of our readers are desirous to 
keep up, if possible, with the history of 
the remarkable phenomena now exhibited 
in the scientific world; and although it 
would not be proper, in such a journal as 
ours, to give even an outline of Neurolo- 
gy, yet we feel that we should be unjus- 
tifiable if we passed over these lectures in 
perfect silence. A brief notice shall, 
then, be given. 

‘The term Neurology is derived from 
two words, signifying the science of the 
Nerves, or Nerve Science. While defin- 
ing, we will mention, moreover, that An- 


of t 
pro} 


-ms and Gardens; and under a | 
ense of the liberality with which | 


sustained by all enlightened communities, | 
we confidently anticipate a reasonable 


ble us to extend our usefulness in the 
broad field upon which we have entered. 
—Farmers’ Library. 


Science is a battle-field from which no | 
one comes off without a wound. He that) 
fears being wounded ought never to enter | 
it, and he that cries when he is hit, is no | 
brave man. 





In the history of systems, the hour of | 
triumph is often the hour of fall. 
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thropology means the science of Man, or 
Human Nature; in other words, Man 
Science: and that Psychology means the 
science of Spirit, or Soul Science. 

‘¢ The connection, as discovered by Dr. 
B., between the brain and every part of 
the system, through the instrumentality 
of the nerves, is of such a nature, that 
each function of the human body is found 
to have a portion of the brain correspond- 
ing to that function; and, moreover, that 
by exciting any given organ upon the 
cranium of an impressible subject, a de- 
velopment of the function corresponding 
thereto, will be produced. ‘To explain: 
By exciting the organs about the eye- 
brow, the perceptive faculties are invig- 
orated in their action; by exciting the 
posterior organs, the passions are arouse d ° 
and, by exciting certain of the lateral or- 
gans, sickness of the stomach, relaxation 
of the system, and even perspiration can 
be produced at will. Some of these ex- 
periments, wher n made upon highly im- 
pressible subjects, are truly astonishing. 

‘* To some minds, these dise “overlies may 
seem to be totally unconnected with prac 
tical life ; but we regard them as possess- 
ing a high degree of importance. Indeed, 
it seems to us that every new discovered 
truth has its bearing, in a thonsand ways, 
upon all other truths. 

‘Jt will certainly be for the benefit of 
the producers of wealth, the great toiling 
millions, to discover as early as possible, 
a Syothe sis of Science. In other words, 
it is desirable — nay, it is to be longed 
for by every philanthropic bosom, — that 
some unitary principle should be evolved, 
whereby all ele me nts of human knowl- 
edge, which now seem diverse, may bs 
united into one, — that all the fragments of 
truth, which now seem antagonistic, mav 
become harmonized. The labors of the 
most learned and the most philanthropic 
men of the day have such an end in view. 
To gain that end, a thick wilderness, ap- 
palling to common minds, must be trav- 
ersed,— must be worked through,— must 
be felled, and grubbed up, and overcome, 
sufficiently at least, for afoot path. The 
shortest and surest path, yet suggested by 
science, is the one in which Dr. Buchanan 
is now toiling, as a pioneer, to mark out. 
The old maxim ‘‘ Anow Thyself.”’ lies at 
the foundation of all his labors; and, in 
his efforts to become acquainted with 
himself, with his race, with the whole 
structure of man, in all his aspects, he 
has discovered a clue to the howling wil- 
derness, a key to the intricate laby rinth of 
Human Nature, whereby the elements, 
which analysis had separated, may be re- 
duced to one in Synthesis. A hundred 
years ago, one of the most remarkable men 
of earth declared that Man was a Type 
of Creation. ‘The science of man, then — 
that is, Anthropology —does necessarily 
include all science. : 

‘The light which Neurology throws 
upon Anthropology, in each of its ramifi- 
cations, is cheering: but we have been 
most struck with its bearing’ upon Psy- 
chology. A few streaks of the dawn ing 
light, in regard to this branch, were clear- 
ly beheld by our class, — an earnest of the 
rising orb, which cannot long be de] saye d 
in its olorious career. 


‘* We are aware that many of our read- 
ers obje ct toall such spec ulations as these, 
and regard us as a visionary enthusiast : 
but, willing as we are to please, we can- 
not stifle our deep convictions, in order to 
keep on good terms with the doubters 








Science presents herself, at the present 
day, in phases which appal the timid. 
Neurolo: ry, Mesmerism, Swedenborgism, 
Socialism, — all these are before the pub- 
lic,— personified in the light of brilliant 
intellects, whose shining cannot be hid. 
No man, by shutting his eyes, can shut 
off the effulgence which is now beaming 
from those luminaries. 

‘* Be thou a spirit of health, * * * * * 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable 


Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 


That I will speak to thee.” 

‘** Such subjects are worthy of investiga- 
tion by inquiring minds, —if it be for no 
other purpose than to refute the preten- 
sions of their advocates, where those pre- 
tensions are untenable. 

‘There are some among our readers who 
will weigh these remarks, and who will 


be solicitous to investigate the science of 


Neurology. To all such we recommend 
Dr. Buchanan’s work on the subject, 
which may be expected to appear in a 
year or more. 


REVIEW. 


from the 





Tales - German of Heinrich 
Zschokke. By Parke Gopwin. Part 
I. New York: Wiley and Putnam, 
161 Broadway. 1845. 

We shall not forget our first acquaint- 
this delightful writer. We 


had been wearving our brain with Fichte 


ance with 
and Schelling and the mystic Novalis, 
when by chance we fell upon a large 
volume of Zschokke. The 
unspeakable. We were 


relief was 
brought to na- 
human 
had lost sicht of, 


again assumed their just value. We ap- 


ture and life onee more. The 
affections, which we 
prehended that we were not machines for 
thought and imagination merely, but that 
it is *“*the human heart by which we 
live.’’ From that time, Zschokke has 
| 


been one of our prime favorites. 


Among 


all writers of tales we know no one who 
surpasses him in elevation and delicacy 
of sentiment, depth of feeling, or truth 
of perception. He writes from the 
heart, — not the heart of a sentimental 
dreamer, — not the superficial, moonlight 
aspiration after the *‘ unfathomable some- 
what’? which is reckoned to be such 


great things in some regions, but from 


the heart of a man, who has red blood 


In him the human pas- 


and not white. 


sions are real; he is a man of genuine 
feelings, and his words do not fail to touch 
He has withal 
humor which throws one 
healthiest laughter. 


these chords in others. 
a most gay 
oftentimes into thi 
His satire too has never a touch of per- 
sonal spite, though it hits fairly the mark 
at which it is directed 

Zschokke is not insensible to the inhe- 


rent ridiculousness of many things In 


civilized life, to say nothing of its more 
positive faults. And indeed for our own 
part, profound as is our sense of the 
terrible vices which civilization brings in 


its train, making Christendom one great 


— 








le per, we sometimes think that the ab- 
surdity of the whole business is greater 


Of his 


ideas upon these matters our author gives 


even than its moral depravity. 


some expression in the ‘* Fool of the 


Nineteenth Century,’ from which admi- 


rable story we shall give an extract in 


our next paper 
The translation is flowing and graceful, 
and does full justice to the original. 


From the Editor's Preface we extract 


these words : — 

‘* Zschdkke, it has been remarked, was 
greatly troubled with religious misgivings. 
He tried to read and reason them down; 
he found a temporary support in the phi- 
losophy of Kant; but it was all in vain. 
Only after he had engaged earnestly in 
patriotic exertion; only after he gave 
himself to deeds of active benevolence, — 
did these distressing feelings leave him, 
and the gospel of Christ reveal itself to 
his mind as truth Divine. He passed 
from the dark and tempestuous abyss, on 
which he had floated, up into the serene 
heaven of a living Faith, not through the 
narrow gateway of a wretched Logic, but 
along the broad and beautiful road of ac- 
tual Work. When he ceased to wrestle 
with the grim spectres of the imagination, 
and addressed himself with true manly 
earnestness, to the great business of life. 
he found peace.”’ 

We trust that the public will display 
so just an appreciation of these tales, as 
to make the publication of the ‘* Complete 


Collection,’ promised by the Editor, a 
matter of course. We can assure our 
small 


draft upon the treasures of the author. 


friends that this volume is only a 


Prose and Verse. By Tuomas Hoop, 
Part I. New York: Wiley and Put- 
nam, 161 Broadway. 1845 


We are happy to see the works of our 
beloved and departed friend,—for our 
friend he was, though we knew him only 
through his writings, —in this neat and 
convenient form. 

The present volume contains ‘* The 
Pugsley Papers,’’ ** The Dream of Eu- 


gene A ram, 


Prose and Verse, 


several short pieces in 


‘* Literary Reminis- 


cences,’’ **Miss Kilmansegg and her 
Precious Leg’’ and concludes with three 
or four exquisite littke poems. These 
pieces are of various degrees of merit, 
but with all the 


find with some of them, they give evidence 


faults criticism might 
of the man; his wit, his exhaustless 
humanity, his gentle seorn for all mean- 
ness, the sweet poesy that had a perpet- 
ual abode in his soul, and the power 
that at will fills the mind of every reader 
with the awe and chill of tragedy without 
that vulgar sensation of horror which 
inferior mechanical artists produce. We 
hope that the publication here commenced 
may be followed up, until we shall have a 
reprint of all of Hood's works, at least all 
We shall 
hereafter make extracts from this volume, 


that belong properly to him. 











_— 


The Parsonage of Mora, or Life in Dal 
carla. By Freperixa Bremer. ‘Trans- 
jated by Wittiam Howirt. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff 
Street. Boston, for sale by Redding 
and Co,, 8 State Street. 


With Miss Bremer’s 
new luminary rose in our literary horizon, 


‘ Neighbors”’ a 


and al] will remember the universal sat- 
isfaction it 
Compared with the books that covered 


with which was received. 
eur tables, this admiration was hardly 
exaggerated. After the gas-lights and 
trumpery of Bulwer, and the machine- 
creations of James, any glimpses of honest 
nature aud healthy sentiment were sure 
Faults 


were in the book, but they were over- 


of a welcome. enough there 
looked almost by common consent; our 
pleasure in our new Scandinavian friends 
would not permit more than one aspect of 
their character to be recognized. 

We have since had many visitors from 
the same quarter, and can now perhaps 
speak more impartially concerning them. 
Of this latest comer it is to be said, that 
it is in no wise astcnishing. It gives us 
the same picture of domestic life, with 
of 
Miss Bremer has already more than once 
The 


tues, the same extravagant eccentricities, 


reprints, slightly varied, characters 


introduced us to. same quiet vir- 
and the same atmosphere of overstrained 
sentimentality, which have appeared in 
her former writings, are here again pro- 
duced upon the stage. 

Miss Bremer’s notions of life, though 
perhaps wider than those which most 
people are blessed with, are not the most 
generous possible. she is, let it be said, 
with all her truth and delicacy, essentially 
a civilizee. She does not understand that 
there are new and unknown social terri- 
tories which Humanity has yet to con- 
quer, and that civilization is only its tem- 
porary halting 


place, and a pitiful one 


into the bargain. Could her spiritual eye 
be opened to behold the Destiny of Man 
on Earth, her books would be written in 


She would then have 


a higher strain. 
the satisfaction of laboring directly for 
the progress of society, and we should be 
spared the weak speculations into which 


her mystical tendencies, unguided, so 
often betray her. 


Pen and Ink Sketches, by a Cosmopoltan ; 
to which added Chatterton, a Ro- 
mance of Literary Life. Boston : 
Wm. Hayden and Thomas M. Brewer, 
Atlas Office. 1845. 


These agreeable sketches, with which 


is 


Boston Atlas are fa- 
miliar, are reprinted in book form, in 
compliance the demand. 


They contain a variety of curious and 


all readers of the 


with public 


interesting information regard to 


English literati, derived mainly from the 


To 


with 


personal knowledge of the author. 
commend them is unnecessary. 


THE HARBINGER, 
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THE SECRET. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SEIDL. 


There lay the maiden I had loved 

Upon her bier she lay, 

Near her, with bitterest anguish moved, 

I sat the night away. 

Her eyes were closed, her hands were cold, 
Her warm heart was a stone, 

Gone was the life from her sweet lips, 

Her cheeks fresh glow was gone. 


Then in the dim, uncertain light, 

In order solemnly, 

A band, in robes of flowing white, 
Moving I seemed to see ; 

They were the angels that had dwelt 
Long time around her heart ; 

In Heaven they sought the soul they felt 
Was of themselves a part. 


About ber mouth, now shut in death, 
A prayer-like smile arose, 

Such as a Sabbath morning’s breath 
Might fling upon a rose. 

One instant, — kneeling at her side, — 
Could it be possible ! 

Some word of sense unknown, my bride, 


As a last dear farewell, 


Somewhat from yonder world to me 
In holy trust had brought, 


That from the bier’s dark canopy 
P) 


Her new-oped eye had caught, — 


*O say” I cried, * by all our love, 


Tell me how is it there, 
For, save to truer joys above, 
Thee hence, death shal! not bear.” 


She answered neither yea nor nay, 

She that kept naught from me, 

Still, like ap angel, there she lay, 

After a v ictory. 

O passing all astonishment 

Is heaven, pure and fair ; 

In kindness was her silence meant, — 

Patience! she waits me there. 
RUTH. 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 


She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn. 
Like the sweetheart of the Sun, 


Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn. 


Round her eyes her tresses fell ; 
Which were blackest, none could tell ; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with shady brim, 
Made her tressy forehead dim ; — 
Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks : — 


Sure, I said, heaven did not mean, 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean, 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home. 


For the Harbinger. 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 





| MUSIC IN BOSTON DURING THE LAST 


WINTER. 
Conererts or THe Boston AcADE- 
mY of Music. Of these the principal 
feature, as we have said, was the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. One of these 
constituted the solid part, the meat, as it 


9° 


we 


|were, of each night’s entertainment ; 


while for dressings there was the usual 
variety of fanciful and taking overtures, 
in which of course Auber came in for a 


large share, with those popular children of 


his, Zanetta, and L’ Estogceue and the rest. 
Nor was there wanting *‘ milk for babes”’ 
in the shape of occasional solos, songs, 
and some simple vocal pieces admirably 
performed by a well-balanced choir of 


| about a hundred voices, under the con- 
'duet of Mr. Webb, who style themselves 


| the ‘* Musical Education Society.” 


We say admirably performed. The 
introduction of this choir should not pass 


without notice. Although it chose a ve- 


‘ry humble range in respect of the compo- 


sitions which it brought forward, there 
was that in its execution of the simplest 
things which revealed for the first time, 
we fancy, to many the miraculous power 
there is in perfect proportion and mutual 
cooperation of parts. It was truly con- 
certed music, in a higher degree than has 
been heard before among us. It was in- 
deed an experience to hear that Jubilate 
of Beethoven so well sung. There was 
a most rare ensemble and a perfect blend- 
ing among the voices; the sound flowed 
forth as one, and seemed all-pervading 
like the slowly lifted wind among pine 
groves, as it feels its way from leaf to 
leaf, testing the responsive quality of 


‘each, till the ever-growing, deep, sub- 


| they are all found true. 


lime low murmur becomes universal, and 
The codpera- 
tion here was so complete that the me- 
chanical effort effected its own delivery 
into a higher sphere of freedom, where 
every forgotten ; 
each separate voice became transfigured 


thing mechanical is 


| with the whole; and what they essayed 


| rose and blended. 


| performers. 


together coolly surprised themselves and 
all with a miraculous birth of spiritual 
beauty, an emotion in which all souls 
To have taken part in 
so rare a success must, we think, have 
been a great thing for each one of the 
For though they seemed 


| but average men and women, yet by this 


|experience of succeeding in a common 


attempt to realize a unity with one anoth- 
er by the creation of beauty for the mo- 
ment, all must have been refined and ele- 
vated, have felt that they had set foot 


each of them within the circle of a new 


‘degree in moral pitch. 


element, and that their lives had risen a 
To do a thing 
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well is to learn something, even in an in- 
dividual effort ; but such a collective suc- 
cess, and where the end is beauty, is 
nothing less than a positive revelation to 
all concerned in it. We trust this choir, 
inspired with their own success, will 
hold together and do greater things. 
May we not look to them one day for the 
production of Mozart's Masses’ or are 
these exquisite foretastes of our private 
musical readings still to be disappointed 
of any public production and public ac- 
knowledgement of the treasures which 
it is sweet agony to know and not to 
share with all? 

We waited with trembling expectation 
for Beethoven’s Overture to ‘* Femont” 
to begin; so powerful a hold had it ac- 
quired upon us in a mere piano-forte ar 
rangement, that to hear it announced for 
a full orchestra was like hearing that the 
friend had arrived, whose great soul you 
had long owned and loved through let- 
ters. It could not but be grand, howev- 
er poorly performed, to one already im- 
bued with it. What a perfect overture! 
how truly Egmont, and how thoroughly 
Beethoven’s! An overture in the strict 
sense of the word; for it opens the 
gloomy page of history which follows in 
the play ; it is a condensation of al] that 
is to follow; it transports you to the 
place and time when such things could 
be facts; it colors your bright, every-day 
consciousness down to the sombre back- 
ground which befits the ster. apparitions 
that are to play before it; it sends the 
tremulous heart-beat, the vague involun- 
tary apprehension through all your nerves, 
till you are prepared for scenes in which 


All the 


terror, all the love, the wild commotion, 


the very air quaked with fear. 


the swift fatality, the grotesque contrasts 
of breathless tragedy and uproarous mirth, 
with which Goethe has known how to 
form a living picture of the dread entrance 
ef the Duke of Alva into the Nether- 
lands in the times of Philip II, are repro- 
duced and anticipated in this wonderful 
music, and thus become emotions with 
the hearer before they pass before his 
eyes and thoughts. Music enacts the 
drama within you. It drowns out of 
memory all that could distract you from 
the world into which Art would intro- 
duce you; effects your complete deliver- 
ance from the tyrannizing presence of ac- 
tual things about you; steeps you, as it 
were, in the atmosphere of the play, and 
then it is the fault of the poet if you lose 
any of his poetry. This is the true) 
function of an Overture. And in this 
Beethoven has succeeded as no other 
could. He has actually translated the 
whole play into that short piece of mu- 
sic ; he had felt it till it became assimilat- 
ed with his own essence, till it became 


fluid again, and he could create it anew in| 
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a form of music. 
worthy of it. 


We were disappointed ; the public of | 


course, Were disappointed, who depended 
on the performance wholly for their con- 
ception of the piece. What a night-mare 


it gave one, to sit amid a dead, indifferent 


multitude, when music so intense, so deep, 
so grand, so crowded with the hurry and 
the passion of life, was actually being 
performed! Why was it? Because the 
orchestra did not understand it; had not 
attained to anything more than a mechan- 
ical execution of it, each playing his part 


for himself, without feeling all the other 


parts ; and chiefly because it was played 


altogether too fast. This is the common 


mistake with all our orchestras, especial- | 


ly when they undertake Beethoven. It 
is true that the expression, the sentiment of 


the Egmont overture, is rapid, fearfully and 
fatally rapid, like the tragedy of Macbeth. | 
It allows the mind no pause, but rushes 


to its consummation. It is a very natural 
and childish mistake to think to represent 
this rapidity by playing fast, by starting 


all the instruments on a steeple-chase, 


helter skeiter, fast as you can, and all 


come out together. Even if they do get 


through it without breaking rank and file, | 


it is an awkward business at best; the 
thought of the awkwardness fills them, 
instead of the great cenception of the 
composer. 
and fire into his piece ; not by such obvi- 
ous, sempiistic methods, (pardon a phrase 
of Fourier,) dues he create in the hearer’s 
mind the sense of rapidity ; but by a sub- 
tler and deeper art ; by an appeal to feel- 
ings, by quickening thought, — not fiddle- 
bows and elbows, — by a judicious poetic 
development of his theme. 


time in musie may check all motion of the 


hearer’s imagination ; as the hardest blow- | 


ing or thumping of the instrument may 
utterly fail of power. There is a secret 


about these effects which Art can only 


‘earn by reverent and patient study of 


Nature. A poem may be written in slow, 
stately verse, which shal] impart to the 
mind the speed of a race-horse or a whirl- 
wind. 
Macbeth any faster than is consistent with 
the ease and dignity of good delivery ; and 


yet how swift the bloody drama sweeps | 


you away, in its arms of Fate, to its close. 
Depend upon it, Beethoven, too, will bear 
a tempo moderate enough, even in his 
dizziest ‘‘ raptus,*’ to allow our dull, phy- 
sical ears and nerves to catch the full 
sound of his mighty chords and weigh 
them one by one, ere they have flown by 
forever. 
rifice any of the grandeur of their move- 
ment to a quickness that does not quick- 
en; there is a certain repose about great 
things which will not let itself be run 
away with. 


———7~ 


O! for a performance 


Not so does he put energy | 


The swiftest | 


No one would think of reading | 


His masses are too great to sac- | 








ee 
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| Undoubtedly, the time of this overture 
‘is rapid. But there are limits to all 
things. An object may fly past you so 
swiftly that you will not see it; nor is 
the ear Jess subject to such limitation. It 
is said that the rate of the different kinds 
of musica] movement has become acceler- 
ated uniformly, and still tends constantly 
to gain; that which was once Allegretto 
is now Andante, &c. Hurry, we know, 
is the tendency of the times in all things ; 
and why not, too, of measured time, in 
music’ But whatever the bustle here 
below, the stars keep on their quiet round, 
and the Gods lose not their serenity. Art 
is the Olympus of this work-day world ; 
its great master-spirits are stately and 
self-poised, and independent of the whirl. 
Caricature them not by making them 
march to the double quick time of your 
restlessness. 

Besides the feverish spirit of the age, 
there is another reason why the musical 
chronometer keeps gaining. It is the 
‘* Virtuosos ’’ 
have it their own way; their aim is to 
astonish ; their study to master the great- 


fashion of Solo-playing. 


est difficulties, and bring out hitherto un- 
known capacities in their instruments. 
The music must be written accordingly ; 
| the public taste has been so long pamper- 
ed by it, that now men go to concerts 
with set purpose to be dazzled and as- 
tounded, and not for any deep enjoyment, 
or lasting influence. The piano, for in- 
stance, must do the impossible, and rep- 
resent a whole orchestra, speak through 
all its octaves at once. This cannot be 
done by simultaneous strokes with one pair 
of hands; the natural recourse is to light- 
ning-like rapidity of successive strokes; 
swift runs, arpeggios, and tremolos, by 
taxing execution to the utmost, leave the 
ear <o little space betwixt note and note, 
that a great breadth of tone results which 
you would scarce suppose one instrument 
capable of. But in the orchestra, and in 
great choirs, there is no occasion for such 
arts as these; there, great effects require 
not to be represented, because they actu- 
ally exist; the spaces need not to be imi- 
tated in freseo perspective, as in some of 
‘our churches, because they stand there 
bodily. Certainly, a respect is due to great 
classical compositions; and when they 
come upon the stage, they should come 
to give law, and not to receive it ; for are 
they not greater than all we have now! 
Is not Beethoven the source whence many 
an arrowy mountain stream, like Liszt, 
and many a shining mill-fall, like Thal- 
berg, and many a jet-d’eau of Ole Bull’s 
and Paganini’s, to say nothing of number- 
less canals, derive their waters? Let them 
rush to glory as they will; but when they 
|lead us to their spring, their master, we 
| would see it well up calmly, strongly, as 


| its own foree impels, as it would if they 





were not. Why must the grand old masters 
be whipped into unnatural speed by the 
fiddle-bow of every modern concert-mas- 
ter, and made to serve an end for which 
they never wrote, the gratification of a 
public before which they would not have 
condescended to appear! — But this epi- 
sode has cost us another postponement of 
the Symphonies. 





Reep’s Pusiications. We have re- 
ceived from G. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row, 
Boston, the first five numbers of ** Melodies 
Italiennes,”’ for Flute and Piano, by Wm. 
Forde. The series will comprise twelve. 
Lovers of the flute, who want something 
short, not difficult, and yet more effective 
than many a labored string of variations, 
will do well to try them. The arrange- 
ments of Forde are favorites with flute- 
players. ‘They are always faithful and in 
In the present case, the 
themes are well selected, and the few em- 
bellishments or variations 


good taste. 


in which he 
modestly indulges, are chaste and in good 


keepin 


v 
Ss 


, and flow naturally and graceful- 
They 


make excellent parlor music, where no 


ly out of the spirit of the piece. 


great virtuosity is sought. 

‘* Three Rondos,’’ by Louis Kufferath, 
easy and fingered, of a very graceful and 
pleasing character, for young performers, 
have also waited too long for a notice. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


MORAL REFORM. NO. IL. 


1. The first cause of licentious- 


Ui. 
ness is to be found in a vicious organiza- 
tion, derived from parents of low appetites 
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| im kind, though more exalted in degree | anxious observation of life. Children are 


and of defective intellect and affection. | 


This subject can but be touched upon. 
But James P. Greaves told the simple 
truth, when he said once to a lady, with 
more good sense, certainly, than good 


taste, ‘‘ Madam, reform must begin in the | 


marriage-bed.’’ ‘The Shakers are teach- 
ers of lessons on this point, which all may 
hearken to. 
Marys among the mothers, there would 
be fewer Mary Magdalens among the 
daughters. Tens of thousands of chil- 
dren now inherit monstrous and morbid 
desires from impure parents. 
of man universally is degenerate, in the 
excess of sexual appetite. 
not confined to brothels: 
homes. 


Unchastity is 


it enters our 


those of different ages and of both sexes. 


and more broad in its scope, than the plan | 
suggested under the last head, in relation 
to the Pledge of Chastity. We need uni- 
versally to be born anew upon the subject 
of the Sacrepness or Becomine Parents. 
We need to be made universally and ha- 
bitually to feel, as the very few scarcely 
ever now feel, that the transmission of 
existence is the most solemn and respon- 
sible function of earthly life. A race of 
parents thus inspired with a holy love, 
could not leave to their offspring the legacy 
But 


how can we train and discipline such a 


of a predispesition to licentiousness. 


race of parents in our corrupt society! 
Must we not withdraw from life as it now 
is, in order to make this fountain-head of 
purity a possible attainment! We need 
Associations of men and women, chaste 
as the Catholic celibates in spirit, yet 
without asceticism ; whose first care shall 
be universal Health, Temperance, Purity. 

2. The second cause of licentiousness, 
or rather, the second series of causes, is 
to be found in our modes of neglecting 
children. In the house, in the school, in 
the work-shop, children now corrupt each 
other. Even the children of the rich and 
refined, pour into each other’s minds and 
hearts obscenities of word and example, 
which sow the missletoe on the most 
towering and noble natures. They are 
premature in knowledge, and hear and 
repeat what they should be strangers to. 
And how is it with the children of the 
poor, huddled and heaped in crowded 
dwellings, with foulness of speech and 
conduct, poisoning the very air 
breathe ? 


they 
What possibility is there for 
Again, in the intercourse of 
the street, of the school, of the play- 
ground, and the party, how much is curi- 
osity whetted, and imagination fired by 
innuendoes, scandal, tittle tattle. Lastly, 
if one will but open his eyes to what is 
passing in places where children are 
brought together to labor, in large manu- 
factories, or in the smaller branches of 
trade, he cannot but see how, as society 
is now constructed, the fresh simplicity of | 
youth is blighted by promiscuous contact of | 


delicacy ! 


In many a work-shop in our cities, the 


very playfulness of children opens the | 
pathway to an ever-deepening career of | 


| degradation. Allusion is enough on so| 


Were there more Virgin | 


painful a theme. It is only wonderful | 
that parents are so blind to the perils of! 
their children, when the very scars of) 


their own wounds in the thickets of youth- | 


The race | 


The cure must be something resembling | 


ful temptation, are scarcely healed. 

There is but one cure for these prolific 
sources of vice. It may be found in obey-| 
ing this maxim: ‘* Children should never, 
day or night, playing or working, at home 
or abroad, be left without a guardian.”’ | 
This rule is the result of most patient and ' 


sorial, they love to herd with each other; 
it is well they should do so. But they 
need, and they like to have, a leading 
mind among them, to quicken their imag- 
ations, to suggest plans, to save them 
from tedium, and to be an arbiter and a 
conscience, as it were. The sportiveness 
of children is heightened, not impaired, 


_ by the presence of one older, if the person 


is sympathetic and genial. Society should 
be so organized, that children may have a 
band of Mentors, frequently changed, 
among them, who may see that the beau- 
tiful privaey which Nature has thrown 
around the sexual relations, may never 
even by allusion, be violated. Let us 
preserve children innocent. How can it 
be done in existing communities? It is 
mockery even to suggest it. 

3. A third series of causes of licen- 
tiousness, is to be found in the modes of 
life of the young adult population, who 
are learning trades and living out at ser- 
vice. Think for a moment of the undeni- 
able fact, that in all our cities and towns, 
everywhere, indeed, except on the farms, 
and even there to some degree, there are 
whole classes, to be numbered by the 
thousand and million, who, at the very 
season of life when the blood is warmest, 
the fancy most lively, the principles weak, 
the will strong, and experience slight, are 
sent away from home and al] the natural 
restraints of life, to take care of them- 
selves. ‘Think of the host of apprentices, 
poorly housed, uncomfortably bearded, 
with no place of retreat, scarcely, and no 
elder friends to advise ; working hard all 
day, needing amusement at night ; slight- 
ly educated, having few mental imeite~ 
ments, &c., who crowd our cities. Think 
of the equal host of young seamstresses, 
milliners, book-felders, fancy workers, 
domestics, shop-tenders, whe come from 
the country to town, te earn a living. Is 
it strange, that at the pleasure-gardens, 
at balls, private and public, at religious 
meetings, too, alas! such young people 
should form acquaintanee, commence in- 
timacies, carry on flirtations, first playful 
then serious, and be swept away in a 
vortex of excitement, to find themselves 
stranded and wrecked ? 

Add the consideration, that exhausting 
labors make amusements necessary ; that 
the absence of mental culture en both 
sides, naturally produces frivolousness ; 
that the hours of going to and coming 
from places of work, from church, &e., 
facilitates clandestine meetings ; and fin- 
ally, that poverty and small gains, and 
generally, uncertain prospects, aggravates 
the reeklessness which is always too 
strong in youth, — and certainly, we may 
well be surprised, not that there is so 
much, but that there is so little, licentious- 
ness. 
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There is a peculiar temptation to Amer- 
ican youth, too, in the universal passion 


for dress, and respectable appearance, 


which our love of equality and social lev- 
elling stimulates. Many a girl has sold 
herself, that she might be decked out 
with garments which her scanty wages 
would not allow her to buy. 

One last consideration is, that from the 
congregating of so many young operatives 


in all branches, in our cities, large class- 
} 


es of girls are liable to be thrown out of 


employment by every change in the mar- 
kets. Alone, poor, tempted, idle, igno- 
rant, how easily they are lured into vice. 
Young men, too, without employment in 
which to act off their surplus vigor and 
spirits, almost inevitably contract dissipa- 
ted habits. Irregular oceupation introdu- 
ces many into irregular indulgence. 

Now for all these temptations there is 
but one cure. It is such an arrangement 
of Seciety, as shail keep the young at 
home under the constant influence of wise 
elders ; with high examples round them ; 
amid incitements to intellectual effort and 
noble action; with pure amusements, 
strengthening and exalting games, always 
alternating with toil; under the atmos- 
pheric pressure of a pure public con- 
science in the community; and finally, 
with some prospect of honorable prefer- 
ment clearly open. Young men, young 
women, so guarded and upheld, would 
not cast themselves away. Pure, holy 
marriage would hover before them, on 
their path of self-improvement, as a vision 
of Eden. 

4. We have but a word to say, in rela- 
tion to a fourth cause of licentiousness ; 
we mean uncongenial marriages ; because 
the discussion of this subject of Marriage 
opens so wide a field. But this is plain. 
Marriages are now too often mercenary, 
hasty, ill-sorted. And again, as life is 
now arranged, husbands and wives are 
separated necessarily for the great part 
of the day; their occupations, companions, 
interests, tastes, amusements, are differ- 
ent; and of course, year by year, the 
tone of their minds becomes more unhar- 
monious, to say the least; more discord- 
aut, rather. Let any one look through his 
circle of acquaintances and answer, wheth- 
er genuine unions, where heart, mind, and 
deeds are in concert between husband and 


wife, are not the exceptions in married 


lifet What wonder, then, that unfaith- | 


fulness occurs? Nay! is it not wonder- 
ful that it 1s so rare ! 

This only can we now say, in relation 
to the cure of this most fatal, tragic, and 
disastrous cause of licentiousness. (1) 
Just in the degree in which you organize 
society in such a way as to secure for ev- 
ery woman and every man pecuniary in- 
dependence, you destroy the temptation 


to mercenary motives in marrving; and 
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so pnt away that abominable form of le-| 


(2) Just in the de- 


gree, again, in which you bring young 


galized prostitution. 


people intimately together, in work, study 
and amusement, so that each one may 
watch the other’s development, and all 
may understand thoroughly their respec- 
tive capacities and tendencies, do you 
make uncongenial connections linprobable. 
(3) Just in the degree in which you unite 
husbands and wives, in all the scenes and 
times of business, culture, and recreation, 
do you increase the likelihood of their re- 
maining one in heart and mind, every day 
linked more closely, as mutual educators 
(4) Finally, and 


chiefly, just in the degree in which 


and mutual guardians. 


Woman is made the chief in marriage re- 
lations and marriage arrangements, will 


purity pervade them. ‘This will be con- 


sidered by many a heresy ; the truly en- 
lightened will receive it as an axiom. 
Marriace 1s Woman’s Wor tp, to rule, 
to glorify ; it is a world she must redeem. 
The world over, where man has regulated 
marriage, woman has been debased: and 
by her fall man has ruined himself. Mo- 
dern society is marked by no tendency SO 
characteristic as the progressive ¢ levation 
of woman. Secure her rights to educa- 
tion, free industry, peeuniary indepen- 
dence, and lastly, /egis/ation over man- 
ners, and over martiage first of all, and 
we shall not be far from Paradise Re- 
gained. 

Association will secure these four most 
important and desirable results. 

To conclude, then, we would say to 
our Moral Reformers, we see no sure 
way of effecting the great change in man- 


ners, which you are aiming at, except by 


Social Reorganization, on the basis of 


United Interests. Association, we are 
confident, will utterly exterminate Licen- 
tiousness. And nothing else will. Many 
people have imagined, to be sure, that the 
result would be an increase of this evil. 
But a single word will disabuse them. 

In Society, as now constructed, it is 
perfectly easy for men and women, mar- 


ried and single, to carry on illicit connec- 


tions, year in year out, with inviolate se- | 


crecy. 
crease of population, does the facility for 
clandestine intercourse increase. Is it 


possible to keep up in a large city, an 


oversight of each other, which a person of 


even moderate cunning cannot avoid? Se- 


eresy, the possibility of doing deeds of 


And just in the degree of the in- | 


darkness in by-places, is the grand tempt- | 


er in our isolated modes of life. 


: ; ; | 
Now in any truly organized Associa- 


tion, every one must be more or less un- 
der the eye of the whole community. 

But it is not chiefly in the way of re- 
straint that organized action produces self- 


command and purity. Rather is it by the 


constant suggestion of generous motives, 





ee 
— 


— by the trust and confidence reposed im 
every man and woman, — by the sentiment 
of loyalty, kept ever fresh, — by the pride 
in preserving the corporate honor invio-~ 
late,+-and by the constant incentive to 
worthy, disinterested deeds, that all will 
be tarned away from courses at once dis- 
honest and disgraeeful. 

How easy would it be for an Associa- 
tionist, when insulted with the foul sug- 
gestions, which the penny-a-liners of the 
press concoct in their unpure imaginations, 
to throw back the taunt upon our existing 
communities. Toa New-Yorker it would 
certainly be easy to say, ** neighbor, de- 
pend upon it, you never could construet, 
nor for a week hold together, an Associa- 
tion in which every eighth adult woman 
shall be a prostitute; and yet such by un- 
deniable statistics, is the condition of that 
Christian, Commercial Metropolis.’’ 

But the subject is too sad for such re- 
criminations. With Association begins 
a new world of purity and holy affection, 
of bright romance, of honor, courtesy, 
and generous devotedness. 

TRADING AMD FARMING. 

Under the head of Miscellany, we have 

copied an article from the ‘“ Farmers’ 


Library,”’ (the work recently established 


by Greeley and McElrath, under the edi- 
tortal care of John S. Skinner, and noticed 
in a late Harbinger.) on the claims of 
agriculture upon the business community. 
We hope that it may induce many of our 
readers to subseribe for the * Library,’’ 
although they may not be personally en- 
gaged im agricultural pursuits; for we 
can assure them that they will find in this 
work abundance of matter which cannot 
fail to interest every inhabitant of the city 
who has ever lived in the country, or 
who hopes to retire from the turmoils of 
business to the freedom and quiet of life 
onafarm. There is acharm to almost 
every healthy mind in those descriptions 
of rural affairs, which awaken recolleec- 
tions of childhood passed in the presence 
of nature, which bring before us the green 
valleys and fair hill-sides, the pleasant 
blossoms of spring, and the wealth of the 
yellow harvest; we seem to live over 
again a life that has departed; and we 
long to be able to end our days in the 
midst of scenes from which our young 
hearts gained strength and jwy, as we 
tasted the morning freshness with each 
new day. This charm is found in an 
erninent degree in the writings of Mr. 
Skinner, whenever he treats of country 
pursuits; he seems to tread his native 
soil with bounding step, and to win new 
life from its touch. 

We hardly need bespeak the attention 
of our readers to the views which he pre- 
sents on the risks and uncertainties of 


mereantile life. ‘The facts which he ad- 
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duces are of the most startling character. 
We 


they are substantially correct. 


have every reason to believe that 


The y will 


find proof and illustration in the expe ri- 
ence of every one W ho 18 conversant v ith 
the business world, even if he should not 
perceive the inferences to which they 


} 


1. commentary do they 


lead. But 


present ou 


what 


the existing arrangements oi 


What a biting satire on the 
ad the 


civilization ! 
life led 


Ww orld ! 


by the men who claun to |! 


that the princi- 


I 


Do you nat see 


ple of antaconism, which is made th 


life-bloed of business bears the curse of 
Ged on its face? You labor like slaves 
in a cotton field for the attainment of 
wealth ; you toil day and night w 
respite for this end; you he down Ww 

dreams of a shrewd bargain in your bra 

and the morning lashes you up to new 
efforts in your craft ; your youthful cheek 
has lest its bloom before the time; you 


hair is gray from anxiety, not age; your 


face is haggard with the sharp wrinkles 


of thought ; the worship of the alraighty 
dollar is seen in every line and feature of 
your countenance ; you take no pleasur 

in social intercourse ; y read no book 
but your ledger ih et your hear 

on making money, and this vile lust has 
petrified your soul, frozen your ble vd, 


poisoned your nature, and set a 


worse than that of Cain. 


on vour fore- 
head, your language, your walk in the 


street, the tones of vour voice, the very 


touch of your clammy hand. ‘This, O 
unmitigated son of Mammon, is thy por- 
trait. We need not go far at any time to 
see who it 1s like. The origin i] may be 
seen in Wall Street or State Street when- 
ever you eh ose to look i h l An 
what is the gain of thus selling the soul 
to the devil’ Why, the being cheated 
out of the wretche pric which was 
offered as an equiva t Not even the 
acquisition of wealth is secured to those 
who are most devoted to the game of 


Th 


wrung from his 


mereantile antagonism. hard earn- 
ings of the laborer are 


grasp ; all the benefits of a wise and just 


distribution are lost; and the great mass 
of adventurers in the mercenary fight, 
who have lived by preying on others, 


become themselves the prey of the strong- 
est or luckiest; and general disappoint- 
ment and wretchedness are the inevitable 
effects. 

Our Skinner the 
pursuit of agriculture as the remedy of 
This, 


no doubt, is a wise sug- 
lhe 


of the land 
affords a solace which cannot be found in 


Far 


for multitudes of our young 


friend recommends 


the evil. 
gestion. cultivation 
the dusty marts of the city. 
be 


men if they preferred the sinewy toils of 


better 
would it 
the farmer, to the effeminate calling of 
ild be |} 


in un 


the trader. They wor 


wiser, more mantul, mor 


INGER. 
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the true laws of their being, if they ap-| 
plied their ingenuity to turning a straight 


furrow or cutting a clean swarth, instead 


of trying to circumvent their neighbor in 
the game of buying cheap and selling 
dear But there is another side to the 
picture. It must be confessed after all 
that life on the isolated farm. is not so 
magnificent, by many degrees, as it is 
boasted to be, by amateurs, poets, and 


‘ 


gentlemen editors of agricultural journals. 
; 
Nor S the 


to wealth, or peace 


land, ent, a sure avenue 


at pre 
al i 
i 


of mind. Not many 


I 


farmers are easy in their pecuniary affairs; 
they find money t hardest thing in th 
world to raise ; they are crippled for want 
of eapital they load themselves with 
debts which ad to improvidence and 
despair; and thus their whole life becomes 
one of excessive toil, wearing exposures, 
perpetual anxiety, and hopeless slavery 
to the attainment of the material condi- 
tions of living. ‘This is the ease too 
often with those who have been familiar 
from their childhood with agricultural 
pursuits. No practical skull, no fruits of 
shrewdness and experience, no vigerous 
ndus ( Bs them from the disas- 
us influences of the competition which 
s th of business; they suffer in 
common with all classes in society, with- 
out knowing the cause of the evil; they 
stung to death betore they are aware 
of the insidious venom which is poured 


into their vitals from the poisoned weapons 


of social antagonism. 

Lh case is still worse with those who 
retire from the city, without experience, 
without skill, without habits of labor, and 
without capital, in order to retrieve their 
shattered fortunes by the profits of farm- 

g In th treat majority of instances 
\ ire suaded the experiment would 
end n deeper disappomtment, in more 
hopeless If they have become 
ubued with a taste for the manners and 
habits of the city, they will find it a matter 


of no small difficulty to adopt the fashions 


of the country. If they have “ loved to 
sit at good men’s feasts, and live where 


bells do knoll to church,”’ they will expe- 
rience a gloom and loneliness in the soli- 
tary farm-house, which will grow more 

The 
1 


wear deeply 


and more intolerable every day. 
of life 


they will learn that 


rural will 


sameness 
upon their spirits ; 
land will not produce, except by constant 
toil; dependent on hired labor, they will 
be duped and vexed by their help in the 


worst way: weeds and worms will de- 


stroy the crops, on which they counted 


before they were grown; and dreadful 


pecuniary embarassment will be the in- 


evitable result. 


We are not fond of taking so dark a 
view of any of the affairs of life But 
with our eyes open, we cannot but see 
the truth. Nor must we shrink from it. 
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Let us know the worst. So long as the 
aecursed principle of antagonism is made 
the basis of labor and of trade, there can 
be no healthy and pleasant relations in 
either. This principle makes the city a 
Babel, and the country a prison; it ren- 
ders both the exchange and the farm de- 
with its pestilent 
slime every fair and beautiful place on 
earth ; and is gradually killing the soals 
of men in all the pursuits of modern so- 


ciety. 


testable: it covers 


While we agree then with the respect- 
ed Editor of the ‘‘ Library ”’ in his views 
of the tendency of mercantile pursuits, 
we cannot believe with him that the pur- 
suits of agriculture provide the means of 
escaping from the evil. Isolation, antag- 
onism, force, and fraud are thoroughly 
interwoven with all the business relations 
of the present day. No half-way mea- 
sures will remove the impending ruin, 
with which God must visit the rash con- 
A remo- 


val from crowded streets to sweet fields 


temner of his inviolable laws. 


will not renovate the diseased system. 
We should only change the place, but 
keep the pain. A merciful Providence ts 
warning us in every way that we are ih 
false relations. He sends upon us peeu- 
niary distress, awful convulsions In com- 
mercial affairs, sickness of body and siek- 
ness of soul, a tormenting sense of sa- 
blended 


want, 


tiety with a tormenting sense 


of in order to show us that we 
have departed from the fair and smooth 
paths for which he has made the foot of 
man. It is all teo true, as we confess 
when saying our prayers each Sunday 
morning, with knees bended on velvet 
cushions, in an atmosphere breathing per- 
fumes, and our dainty fingers glittering 
with diamond rings, ‘‘ we have erred and 
strayed from his ways like lost sheep; 
we have followed the devices and desires 
and there is no health 


We must then return to the 


of our own hearts ; 
in us.”’ 
Lord, on whose ordinances we have tram- 
pled; we must organize our social rela- 
tions, in solemn reverence before his law ; 
his spirit of love must move upon our 
waters of strife; and then a ereation of 
harmonious proportions will take the place 
of our present discordant chaos; the bliss 
the 
morning stars will sing together, and all 


of heaven will descend on earth; 
the sons of God will shout for joy ; while 
the Lord will look upon every thing 
which he has made, and behold, it will 


be very good. 





iP The Boston Emancipator has the 
following just tribute to the poetical] arti- 
cle of J. G. Whittier, which appeared in 
our paper of the 26th ult. : 

‘““Lament ror Sopura Strvree. The 
whole compass of literature does not con- 
tain a nobler or more deserved Funeral 
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Lament than the following, written on the 
decease of one of the best of women, by | 
a poet of a kindred spirit, whose heart) 
and soul speak out through his verse. 
Who can fail to reverence the religious 
faith and discipline in which such minds 
are trained to such excellence, however 
much they may vary from his own pre- 
possessions.’ 

The Editor of the Emancipator is re- 
quested to give credit to the Harbinger 
for the poem, which act of courtesy and 
justice was omitted, we presume inadver- 
tently. 





=> We publish in another column a 
communication from a valued friend on a 
‘unien of reformers.’’ The writer ap- 
pears to suppose that action through the 
bailot-box may, provided different classes 
ef reformers can be brought to move in 
concert, establish a state of general justice, 
abundance and happiness. His ideas are 
not very distinctly presented, but so far 


as we apprehend them, they do not alto- 
gether satisfy our judgment. We do not 


doubt that valuable improvements may 


and must be made in the laws, in propor- 
tion to the progress of intelligence, but 
we cannot anticipate through any efforts 
a very speedy or very extensive ameliora- 
tion of them. With regard to a union of 
reformers, nothing would give us more 
satisfaction. If they can be combined in 
one grand movement, which shall have 
for its object the extirpation of the social 
causes of war, slavery, intemperance, 
licentiousness, and poverty, we shall in- 
deed feel that the day of our redemption 
draws nigh. We trust that the plan of 
reform which our friend speaks of, will 
look to the protection of all the rights, 
the conciliation of all the interests, and 
the satisfaction of all the necessities of 
society, to the end that it may enlist all 
sane thinking men under its banner. 

But to this end it must, to our minds, 
act more directly and efficiently than any 
alterations in the laws or in political rela- 
tions. It must be social in its operation, 
and do its work by the power of resistless 
attraction. 








[C7 Our attention has been drawn to 
an article in the American Review for 
July, by John Quincy Adams, on ‘‘ Soci- 
ety and Civilization.”” Among many 
things which to us seem altogether erro- 
neous, and which result from the want of 
fixed principles of investigation, the ven- 
erable ex-president declares that ‘‘ the 
great problem of legislation is, so to or- 


ganize the civil government of a commun- | 


ity, that in the operation of human insti- 
tutions upon social action, self-love and 
social may be the same.’’ We accept 
this statement as true, as far as it goes, 
and inquire what legislator has a solution 
of the problem, or even a notuon of its 


real nature’ Who knows the method of 


| 
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| thus harmonizing the individual with the | he artless competition for the ** almighty 


general interest?’ We imagine that Mr. | 
Adam’s proposition is pregnant with a 
broader meaning than its author was 
aware, and that an attentive and impar- 
tial reflection upon it might lead to econ- 
clusions, which have not yet entered the 
minds of our leaders, political and philo- 
sophical. We fear that when questions 
of serious and permanent importance, 
hke that Mr. Adams brings forward, are 


'frighten the 


presented, not a few who make great) 
figures in public affairs, will most wisely | 


preserve a very profound silence. 

There is a solution to this problem, a 
solution which answers all its conditions. 
It is found in the science of Association, 
which teaches the natural method of har- 
monizing in unity all the interests of 
society, and which preserving the individ- 
uality of each person, giving him even a 
greater degree of freedom than belongs 
to what Mr. 


state,” 


Adams calls the ‘* hunting 
combines him with all the other 
members of Society, as completely as the 
different muscles are combined in the 
human body. 

[=> One of our correspondents, whose 
letter appeared in the Harbinger of the 
26th ult., stated that the Ohio Phalanx 
had dissolved, and that the members were 
leaving the Domain. This, we learn, is 
notso. Mr. Grant, the former President, 
has withdrawn, but the body of the mem- 
bers remain. The difficulty has been 

We trust that the Asso- 
withstand this diffieulty, and 
persevere in laying the foundation of a 


future Phalanx. 


want of means. 
clation will 


THE BENEFITS OF CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

We were most painfully impressed 
with a sense of the benefits of civilization, 
a few days since, on hearing a distressed 
wife and mother report the sucevss of her 
husband for labor. He is nearly blind, 
and consequently unable to work at his 
trade, which is that of a cap-maker. He 
applied to the White T,ead Factory fur 
employment, 
ment for workmen at that establishment— 
‘* We would employ you if you were an 
Irisiman,’’ was the reply of the overseer. 
** Why not employ me, being an Ameri- 
ean?’’ he asked. 


week. We use up an Irishman a month !”’ 
was the reply. ‘The manufacture of white 
lead has become a Jucrative and extensive 
business in Boston, and its deadly influ- 
ence upon the health of the operatives 
who perform certain portions of the labor, 
has become notorious. The colic, so 
deadly and so prevalent among the lead 
mines of the West, as some assert, is 
reproduced here in the most aggravated 
form: while the deleterious gases in- 
haled, destroy or sap the very fountains 
of physieal vigor and s 


sanity , Suse up an 
Irishman a month ! 


What a blighting 
influence must be shed upon the noblest | 


|dollar!’? What wonder that the+ deflhe 
hunters ’’ should grow] like so many hun- 
gry wolves, when Reform seeks to take 
so potent a Devil by the horn! This in- 
cident is one of the faintest illustrations 
of the ‘* tender mercies ’’ of civiliaation. 
Could we look beneath the vet whick 
hides the social and moral world of, our 
large cities, the filth, corruption, misery 
and w rong which we ehould behoki; would 
most obtuse conservative 


alive. But,—nil desperandum !—Boston 
Investigator. 


A Summer 1x THE O1pen Tres: —Our 
eye, says the Boston Traveller, has just 
fallen upon an aecount of New England 


|Summers, written ‘wo hundred years ago, 


| Plains, and Roxbury. 


. . | 
having seen an advertise- 





r 


features of the human character by this | 


by one who appears to have been a close 
observer of ** times and seasons.’ 

‘* The Summers be hot and dry, there 
being seldom any rains. I have known 
it six or seven weeks before one shower 
hath moistened the plowman’s labor; yet 
the harvest hath been very good, the Tn. 
dian corn requiring more heat than wet. 
In former times the rain came seldom, but 

very violently, continuing his drops 
(which were great and many) sometimes 
four-and-twenty hours together, —some- 
times eight-and-forty—which watered the 
ground for a long time after; but of late 
the seasons be much altered, the rain 
coming much oftener, but moderately. I 
dare be bold to affirm it, that I saw not 
so much rain, raw colds and misty fogs 
in four years in these New England parts, 
as was in Old England in the space of 
four months the past winter.”’ 





FOR SALE, 
In West Roxbury, two Lots of Land in 
the immediate vicinity of Brook Farm, con- 
taining, one sixty, and the other thirty acres. 
Inquire of WitutiamM PauMenr, near the 
premises. 
ae 9, 1845. 


WEST ROXBURY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at 7 a. m., and 2 1-2 
p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 
Returning, leaves 
Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 
91-2 4.Mm.,and5p.m. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 
June 28, 1845. 
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‘* Because you cannot | ; P . 


stand the labor ; it will kill you in al 


diffuse the principles defended in this paper, 
by forwarding Firreen Doxivars, will be 


| supplied with Ten Copres. 
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